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ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN.* 


There was a time when no country in 
Europe — not even that of our troublesome 
neighbors across the Channel — oceupied 4 
more prominent place in the thoughts of 
Englishmen of all classes than the land of | 
Murillo and Cervantes. Soon after the in- | 


vention of printing and the discovery of,| 
America, — the two greatest events in modern | 
| from Mr. Swinburne, himself a Catholic trav- 


history, — cireumstances placed England and 
Spain in a state of juxtaposition, which was 
destined ere long to become one of antag- 
onism. A Spanish princess was married suc- 
cessively to the two sons of Henry VII. Her | 
daughter placed the marital crown of England 
on the head of Philip II. To these friendly, 
but not very propitious alliances, succeeded 
the continual collisions of English enterprise 
and Spanish colonization—the sturdy opposi- 
tion of our patriotic Protestantism to the | 
Catholic ambition of the proud monarch of 
Spain and the Indies. If Essex interrupted 


} 


| 
| 





the end of the last century, Spain was inter- 
esting only as the country which could not 
deprive us of Gibraltar, or as a decayed mari- 
time power, which sent forth squadrons of 
clumsy three-deckers to fall a prey to the 
compact and active fleets of Jervis and Nel- 
son. If we troubled ourselves with inquiries 
into Spanish manners and customs, we learned 


eller, to laugh at the superstition, to pity the 
poverty, and to reprobate the dirty habits of 
the Dons; and our general idea of Castile 
and Arragon was vague enough — we thought 
it only a second edition of the land of Bashan 


—a land of Ogs and oxen — of strapping mat- |, 


adors and long-horned bulls. During the 
Peninsular war, as during the War of Succes- 





sion, we had more thought of France than of || 
Spain; at any rate, the carnage of Badajoz | 


and Albuera, the glories of Salamanca and 
Vittoria, were themes of too stirring a nature 























| 
| the busy commerce of Cadiz with the blaze of | to suggest any peaceful thoughts of the twin | 
torches and the clash of arms, there were, on | arts of poetry and painting. It is true that || 
the other hand, many oceasions in which | French plunderers and English picture-dealers | 
| Spanish and English traders followed their | made the rest of Europe better acquainted {| 
| common object in unison, if not in harmony; | than had previously been the case with the | 
and long before the obituary of the year 1616 | merits of the Spanish school ; but at that time |, 
had recorded the deaths of Shakspeare and | our tourists had more of the red-coat than the \| 
Cervantes, nominally on the same day, the | red-book about them, and their movements | 
English language had stocked its colloquial | were directed rather by Sir George Murray, | 
vocabulary with a variety of Spanish words | the quarter-master-general, than by Mr. John |) 
and phrases —a_ sufficient proof of familiar | Murray, that master-general of good quarters | 
intercourse between the two nations, which | and quarterly reviews. | 
began and completed the colonization or con- | Quite recently, however, our more general | 
quest of the tropics. A little later, the master- | interest in Spanish life has revived. The | 
pieces of Spanish literature were naturalized | lively, but we must confess — to ourselves, at | 
in this country by means of translations, which | least — rather apocryphal journals of Mr. | 
| were spirited at least, if not literal. Roger | Borrow, ‘‘the Bible-scatterer,” as he has | 
l’Estrange’s very free version of Quevedo was | been called, and the not less lively and infi- 
a fashionable book in the seventeenth cen- | nitely more valuable works of Mr. Ford, have }| 
tury; and Butler, in reproducing the knight | again opened the Peninsula to the English- | 
of La Mancha and his squire, under the me- | man who is desirous of understanding the 
| tempsychosis of Hudibras and Ralph, availed | national peculiarities of this remarkable people. | 
himself of the common privilege of presenting | A little earlier, Spain was set before us, in | 
an old friend under a new face. As Spain | its comfortless religious aspect, by the memoirs | 
sank into insignificance under the rule of the | which Blanco White wrote at the first stage of | 
| Bourbons, our old love for the literature of | his journey, from confiding superstition to | 
the Peninsula reawakened in a hearty wel- | scepticism and despondency. And, in fact, || 
come of the fictions of Le Sage ; but, step by | there has been, for some time, every disposi- | 
step, we lost our interest in the faded flowers | tion on the part of our countrymen to wel- | 
and withered leaves of a literary chaplet, | come original contributions to our knowledge |! 
|, which was once one of the gayest; and, by | respecting the Peninsula and its inhabitants. | 
| On one subject, in particular, there was an || 
| Annals of the Artists of Spain. By William | Opening for almost any amount of literary || 
| Stirling, M.A. London, Ollivier. 1848. 3 vols. Svo. labor, namely, the fine arts of Spain. Pos- | 
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| book of Sir Edmund W. 


50 Annals of the Artists of Spain. 





sessing a national gallery, which depends for | 


. > . » | 
its ultimate establishment on a scale worthy of | 


this great nation, more on the knowledge and | 
taste which guide the purchase of pictures | 
| than on the sums spent in their acquisition, it 
is not only desirable, but necessary, that we 


should possess in our language a work which 
would enable our connoisseurs to act with dis- 
crimination and real knowledge in regard to 
the Spanish paintings which chance or search 
might throw in our way. Without knowing 
the acknowledged and recorded works of Mu- 
rillo and Velasquez, and without understand- 
ing those characteristics which would distin- 
guish a copy from an original, neither the 
curators of our national collection, nor the 
professional men, whose guidance they fol- 
low, will be able to enrich this department of 
our gallery without a considerable risk of | 
failure. Until very lately, however, there | 


/was no work in the English, or, indeed, in 


any language, which was likely to supply the | 
necessary information. It is not surprising, | 
therefore, that a feeling of the necessity should 
have suggested the undertaking of such a | 
work to two different writers, unacquainted, | 
as it appears, with one another, and viewing 
the requirements of their task from different 
sides. The first in order of completion and 
publication, though not, as it would seem, in 
origination and commencement, was the /fand- 
Head, who has 
combined, sub jugo aheno, that is, in the 
same red cover, the very different subjects of 


| French and Spanish art — a proceeding which, 


as a contemporary remarks, is not altogether 
unlike the Montpensier marriage. Sir K. W. 
Head, who was well known as a scholar at 
Oxford, and who, besides translating Kugler’s 
book, has contributed to various periodical 
essays on art in general, which prove his pro- 
found and intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, was obliged, by the nature of his under- 
taking, to use selection rather than collection, 
and to bestow his care upon the works of art 
rather than upon the artists who painted them. | 
His book is such a manual as we should have 
expected from the practical judgment of an 
elevant and accomplished scholar, a most valu- 
able accompaniment to catalogues, an indis- 
pensable guide to publie galleries. But it 
hardly falls within the reviewer's province 
to analyse a work which is itself a mere analy- 
sis. Mr. Stirling, who is a member of the 
University of Cambridge, is not, like Sir FE. 
Head, known by his public position, by his 
college distinctions, or by his previous contri- 
butions to the history of art. Indeed, with 
the exception of some anonymous poetry, 
which, we understand, is attributed to him, | 


, author takes no pains to conceal, but which is 


of speculation, such as that in which Lord 
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we are not aware that he has ever attempted | 
authorship before. But we are bound to say | 
of the splendid volumes before us, that they | 
deserve a place among the most elaborate and | 
earefully-written books which have appeared | 
in this country for many years. For though, | 
in reference to the higher questions of art, | 
there are deficiencies, to which we will advert 
by and by, there is no English work, except- 
ing Mr. Ford’s Handbook, which contains so | 
much information on the subject referred to at 
the beginning of this article —the history of 
Spain, literary, artistic, and political. The | 
work is a lively and pleasant one to read ; it 
is pervaded by a spirit of humor which the | 


sustained by his equally conspicuous shrewd- 
ness and good sense; and though there is | 
here and there a frigid conceit, or an undue 
levity of tone (e. g. in pp. 205, 957, 1154), 
we can gather that the author is an agreeable 
and accomplished person—a man sound in 
head and heart, with whom we would gladly 
travel to Seville, or take as our helpmate in 
an attack on Montanches ham and Amontil- 
lado sherry at home. There is one merit, and 
it appears to us a great one, which we must 
especially concede to Mr. Stirling —that he 
is an honest, pains-taking, and conscientious 
workman. In these days of second and 
third-hand compilation, it is no slight satisfae- 
tion to be assured that you have not to deal 
with a man who is the echo of statements 
which he has not sifted and examined for him- 
self, but that you have before you the indus. 
trious and serupulous verifier of every refer- 
ence, the critical serutineer of every fact which 
he adduces, the accurate citer of every author- 
ity to which he appeals. This diligence and 
eare were the more necessary in the present 
case, as those who had written on this subject 
previously to the appearance of Sir E. Head’s 
manual, were too content with any reference, 


whether they had or had not the means of 
verifying it, and in some instances, to which 


Mr. Stirling has adverted, laid claim to an 
originality of labor where they had merely 


_transeribed, abridged, or translated from some 
_ earlier compilation. 


We have already said that Mr. Stirling’s 
work is, in our opinion, deficient in high and 
philosophical views of art in general. There 
are many, no doubt, to whom his freedom 
from transcendentalism will appear as a merit 
rather than as a fault; and we have certainly 
no reason to complain if he has abstained from 
introducing into the history of a particular 
school of painting the heavy and obscure lore | 
of German vwstheties, or a fantastic ingenuity | 
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Lindsay revels. But without insisting on | render literary progress impossible. The 


dulness, or calling for the exertion of an un- 
profitable fancy, there are readers who will 
expect in a work so elaborate as that which 
we have before us some groundwork of gen- 
eral principles, some regulative and pervading 


idea, or at least some scientific grouping of 
facts. Now this is, more or less, wanting in 


Mr. Stirling’s Annals. He has given usa 
genial, entertaining, accurate, and, in a cer- 
tain sense, learned work. But he has left it 
to others to philosophize on the subject. He 
has got together a goodly array of details and 
anecdotes ; but he has not attempted any con- 
| quests in the higher domain of thought, and 
has neither generalized for himself nor brought 
the generalizations of others to bear upon his 
own deductions. Now and then he seems to 
have had a latent consciousness of what he 
might have done in this way. Thus he has 
very clearly stated in his Introduction (p. 15 
et seq.) the religious character of Spanish art, 


and the limitations with which it saddled the | 


eenius of the artist. He has not failed to 
notice the influence of certain social peculiari- 
ties on the subjects allowed to the painter, and 
on his mode of treating them ; for example, in 
the case of female portraits, he has shown how 
the selfish jealousy of the Spanish husband 
grudged any pictorial promulgation of the 
charms of his wife. — P. 35 et seq. But our 
author ought not, we think, to have stopped 
here. These are the points on which he 
ought to have dwelt, for it is from them and 
other phenomena that we may derive the true 
theory of art in its most important application ; 
namely, as a clue to the genius of a nation 
and the spirit of an age. In general, art may 
be defined as that method or ageney by which 
we give an outward expression to our intel- 
lectual conceptions ; and the warmest admirer 
of the fine arts must admit that, in proportion 
as this outward expression is felt to be neees- 
sary, in the same proportion is the free exer- 
cise of thought eramped and impeded. In 
every domain which art usurps to itself, some 
function of the understanding is superseded 
or suspended ; and realism, with all its mis- 
chievous consequences, is to the same extent 
established or supported. Practically, art, 
considered under this aspect, is found in many 
nations and at many epochs in successful 
| revolt against spiritual religion and literary 
freedom — two manifestations of the intellect 
which are more intimately connected than most 
people are willing to believe or admit. In its 
opposition to religion, art, as a form of real- 
ism, always leads to some species of idolatry : 
in its opposition to literature, art is sure to 
encourage those romantie retrospects which 











} Causes. 


triumph of literature over art is generally fol- 
lowed by a triumph of spiritual religion over 
idolatrous realism. And then, at last, the 
purified and expanded intellect becomes capa- 
ble of winnowing the chaff from the wheat, 
the symbol from the thing signified ; and art, 
whether architecture, sculpture, or painting — 
which had embodied and concealed some true 
but latent idea — becomes valuable as a record 
of the past, as a newly-interpreted hieroglyph, 
as an embalmed residuum of the thoughts for 
which it had been a substitute. This view is 
particularly applicable to the case of Spanish 
art. If Mr. Stirling had followed up the 

regnant observation which he makes in p. 16, 
fe would have been led to the truth. He 
says, — 

The great Bible, chained in the days of Ed- 
ward VI. to the parish lectern, silenced for us 
the eloquence of the altar-piece; but to the 
simple Catholic of Spain the music of his choir, 
and the pictures of his ancient shrines, stood in 
the place of the theological dogmas which whet- 
ted and vexed the intellect of the Protestant 
peasant of the north. 


No one will venture to deny that, in regard 
to religious enlightenment, Spain is far behind 
the rest of Europe, and that her literature has 
ceased to exist. Nay, more: that, even when 
it was most flourishing, Spanish literature was, 
like Spanish art, subject to the domineering 
symbolism of a narrow religion, and that its 
freest utterances were delivered under a dis- 
guise which no writer assumes, unless he wishes 
to be misunderstood by one half of his readers, 
or, like the Pythoness, to fall back upon a see- 
ond meaning which his words might have con- 
veyed. The religious plays of Calderon are 
religious pictures ; and the humoristie writings 
of Cervantes and Quevedo, are among the only 
specimens furnished by Spanish literature of a 
tendency towards freedom of speech, which 
was never a fatt accompli in the Peninsula. 
We think that, in writing the history of Span- 
ish art, it is important to have these consider- 
ations before us. We should not, with Mr. 
Stirling, speak of Spanish art and Spanish 
literature, as rising and falling from the same 
But we should recollect that Spanish 
literature was never really developed, and that 
Spanish art dwindled into insignifieance because 


the religious Symbolism, which gave birth to | 


it and regulated its operations, remained sta- 
tionary, and required no fresh pabulum. This 
was not a case like the ceed tuera cela, the 
prospect of which alarmed the Archdeacon 
Claude Frollo ; the printed book did not de- 
stroy the edifice ; but the edifice and the pie- 
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of Philip IV. may be here cited as a favorable 
_ specimen of the suggestive and lively style in 
| which this book is written (p. 526 et seq.) :— 


to be called Philip the Handsome, than Philip | 
the Great, the style which Olivarez absurdly | 
—— him to assume. When at Lisbon in | 
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| 
| the printed book ; the Escurial built in the | Philip TV. is one of those potentates who is |, 
| shape of St. Lorenzo’s gridiron, and pictures | more fortunate in his painters than in his biogra- | 
| of saints, martyrs, virgins, and demons, were | phers, and whose face is, therefore, better known || 
| sufficient for the religious reading of a nation, | pole ae aw Flemish a 
| which is still so ignorant and illiterate, that, to | ane gore Nei Bibs: Fret dork ac erty Pp te - | 
|, mention a fact which has fallen within our per- | ho Cation Pinnce. hae tain stile iad om 
| sonal cognizance, a Polish lieutenant of artil- | all the world by the pencils of Rubens and Ve- 
|| lery was, about four years ago, engaged to give | lasquez. Charles L., with his melancholy brow, 
| lessons in the Greek language to a Regius Pro- | pointed beard, and jewelled star, as painted by |, 
fessor in a Spanish university, with no better | Vandyck, is not better known to the frequenters | 
qualifications on his own part than a smatter- | ©! galleries; nor the pompous, benign counte- | 
ing of modern Greek which he had picked up | ecw Louis XIV., shining forth from : wil- 
in the Morea ! Wich atiphatl Saguod or Mapes, or ox Ue | 
|, But we have not taken up Mr. Stirling’s | prancing pied charger, like a holiday soldier as | 
| work so much with a view of criticising or sup- | ~ was, in the foreground of some pageant bat- | 
|| plying its defects asa complete treatise on Span- | tle, by Vandermeulen. Fond as were these | 
| ish art, which it was not intended to be, as_for sovereigns of perpetuating themselves on can- | 
the purpose of selecting one of two of the graph- | Yass, they have not been so a odie dha 
ie descriptions and interesting biographical | ys portrayed as their Spanish contemporary. | 
details with which these volumes abound. | Seema mounted yo his sprightly Andalusian, \! 
| Moreover, it is so recently that the lovers of | Coivet tee the cnnnad and gold gals, clad in black |} 
: ’ J vere’ | velvet for the council, or in russet and buff for |, 
| art in this country have paid to the Spanish | the boar-hunt, under all these different aspects | 
painters that attention which they have long | did Philip submit himself to the quick eye and || 
| bestowed on the masters of Italy and Holland, | cunning and of Velasquez. And, not content | 
|| that we must take this opportunity of giving a with multiplications of his own likeness in these | 
| brief account of those two with whose works | ordinary attitudes and employments, he caused \ 
| we are most familiar—Velasquez and Murillo. | the same great artist to paint him at prayers— _|| 
The latter in particular requires some special | “ To take him in the purging of his soul"— | 
| mention, if it were only on account of the gross | as he knelt amongst the embroidered cushions of | 
| ignorance of most Englishmen respecting him. | his oratory. In all these various portraits we | 
| The costumes of the portraits painted by Ve- | find the same cold, phlegmatie expression, which | 
| lasquez, and the historical celebrity of many of gives his face the appearance of a mask, and | 
| the personages whom he depicted, have fixed | @4Tees 50 well with the pen and ink sketches of | 
his epoch in our memories ; we can all speak | dues apie a — his talents \ 
of him as a Spanish Vandyck: but how many | a <b peony ee ae neg % apt sapaen 
of those who linger before the bread-and-butter | <5 highly improved, that he ter Bevel tr i 
boys at Dulwich have the slightest idea whether without stirring hand or foot, and pear an } 
| Murillo was a contemporary of Rafael, of Ti- | audience without movement of a muscle, except } 
| alan, or of Rubens ? | those of his lips and tongue. He handled his } 
|| Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez and fowling piece, quaffed his sober cup of cinnamon I 
|| Bartolomé Estevan Murillo were both born at | W#ter, and performed his devotions, with the || 
| Seville, the former in 1599, “ the same year in | sapeline me aged sneer 7 ; “hem ! 
° r . | S44 a sole ¢ ave be- |i 
|, which \ andyck saw the light at Antwerp,” the | come him in pronouncing or receiving esileniie 
| latter some eighteen years after ; consequently, | of death. ‘To maintain a grave and majestic de- 
| the period of their activity and distinction as | meanor in public was, in his opinion, one of the } 
artists falls within the long reign of Philip IV. | most sacred duties of a sovereign. He was ! 
_ The introduction of this monarch, both as prince | never known to smile but three times in his life ; 
'and king, in the adventures of Gil Blas, has | and it was doubtless his desire to go down to || 
|, made him as familiar to the English reader as | poster + age model of regal deportment. Yet | 
| the most distinguished of his predecessors. | a, ee ee aac noch mo | 
| ° : c tte, ssessed a jj 
|| And, little as we generally know or care to | rich te Be humor, which, ne Ph pee i 
| know about the history of Spain in the seven- | he indulged with Cervantes’ serious air; he trod \} 
| teenth century, there are few of us who have | the primrose paths of dalliance, acted in private | 
_ not heard of the Count-Duke of Olivarez, or | theatricals, and bandied pleasantries with Cal- | 
_of Charles the First’s romantic journey to Mad- | deron himself. Although fe was not remarkable 1 
_rid. Mr. Stirling’s description of the person | !° beauty of feature, his figure was tall and well | 
| turned ; and he was, on the whole, better entitled || 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


iis early youth, as Prince of Asturias, he stood 
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‘| Pacheco ; and after five years spent in the la- | 
borious study of his art, had followed the ex- | 


| of that idle pageant. 
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forth in a dress of white satin and gold, to re- 
ceive the oath of allegiance from the Cortes of 
Portugal, he was one of the most splendid figures 
Nor was he deficient in 
the softer graces; for his second queen, Mariana 
of Austria, fell in love, it is said, with his por- 
trait in the Imperial palace at Vienna, and early 
vowed that she would marry no one but her 
cousin with the blue feather. 


Tt was in the second year of this monarch’s 


reign that Velasquez paid his first visit to Mad- 
| rid. 


Up to the age of twenty-three, he had 
lived in his native Andalusia. Originally a 
pupil of the rough but clever Herrera, he had 
passed into the gentler and feebler school of 


ample of Hogarth’s and other good appren- 


| specimens of Italian art. 


Italy. 


tices, by marrying his master’s daughter. 
The first visit of Velasquez to the seat of mon- 
archy and Castilian art, produced no important 
effects ; but soon after his return to Seville, he 
was again summoned to Madrid, through the 
interest of his countryman, Fonseca, with the 
minister Olivarez. His portrait of Fonseca 
was shewn to the king, who immediately took 
Velasquez into his service ; and an equestrian 
portrait of Philip himself at once established 
the young artist in court favor and general 
reputation. Velasquez was formally appointed 
painter-in-ordinary to the king, on the 31st of 


_ October, 1623, and was lodged, with his whole 


family, Pacheco included, in the treasury- 
chambers at Madrid. His success in a_pic- 
torial commemoration of the expulsion of the 
Moors by Philip II., when he competed for 
the prize with Carducho, Caxes, and Nardi, 
obtained for him the post of usher of the 
chamber, and pensions and appointments were 
lavished on him and his father. Rubens, on 
his visit to Madrid in 1628, found Velasquez 
there, and formed an intimacy with him. And 
the advice of the great Flemish painter stimu- 
lated Velasquez to the fulfilment of an inten- 
tion which he had long formed, of visiting 
The king acceded to his wishes, and 
gave him leave of absence for two years, to- 


gether with a present of four hundred dueats, 


to meet his travelling expenses. His first ob- 
ject was Venice, where he found his favorite 
Indeed, he did not 
hesitate to tell Salvator Rosa, during his second 


| Visit to the country, that he thought little of 


Rafael, and placed Tizian at the head of all 
the painters of Italy. From Venice he went 


'| by Ferrara and Bologna to Rome, where he 


was laid up with a severe attack of fever. 
But he was able to pay a visit of a few weeks 
to Naples, and still returned to Madrid within 


the covenanted two years. Here he lived in 








increasing popularity, and in the greatest inti- 
macy and favor with his sovereign. His por- 
trait of the admiral, Don Adrian Pulido Pareja, 
which he painted at this time, was taken for 
the original by no less a person than the king 
himself. 

The admiral’s portrait being finished, and set 
aside in an obscure corner of the artist’s painting 
room, was taken by Philip IV., in one of his 
morning lounges there, for the bold officer him- 
self. “ Still here!” cried the king, in some dis- 


pleasure at finding the admiral, who ought to | 
have been ploughing the main, still lurking about | 
“ Having received your orders, | 


the palace. 
why are you not gone?” No excuse being of- 
fered for the delay, the royal disciplinarian dis- 
covered his mistake, and turning to Velasquez, 
said, “I assure you I was taken in.”—p. 621. 
The second journey which Velasquez made 
to Italy, in 1648, was undertaken by the king’s 
orders, and he was a sort of commissioner for 
the purchase of paintings. 


get back to Spain until 1651, when he was 


raised to the post of aposentador-mayor with | 


a salary of three thousand ducats a-year. This 
was a sort of mixture of the offices of cham- 
berlain and maitre des spectacles,* and gained 
for the painter an omnipotent key of office and 
the cross of Santiago, with which he is repre- 
sented in the portrait given by Mr. Stirling. 


| It was this official position which obliged him 


| worthy of the pencil of Titian, and the pen of 


to superintend the stately pageants of the 
Pheasants’ Isle in 1660, by which the peace 


and alliance between France and Spain were 


duly celebrated. 


The incessant labors and anxieties of the | 


aposentador, in a work which might have been 
performed by a very inferior genius, led to 
the fever which carried him off on the 6th 
August, 1660. 
court-duties on the Bidassoa shortened the life 
of one of the most illustrious painters, this cir- 
cumstance has, at any rate, given Mr. Stirling an 
excellent opportunity of depicting, as he does 
with his usual felicity, the contrasted courts of 
France and Spain, which met together on this 


oceasion. Our readers will thank us for an ex- | 
tract from this description of the last public | 


appearance of Velasquez :— 


During the week which the Courts of Spain 
and France passed on the frontier of the king- 
doms, the banks of the Bidassoa furnished scenes 


Scott, and its island pavilion, historical groups 
such as romance has rarely assembled. 
There were Philip IV., forty years a king, 


with his proud and regal port, which neither | 


infirmity, nor grief, nor misfortune, had been 


* Mr. Stirling expresses it (vol. i. p. 167) as ‘* quar- 
ter-master-general of the royal household.” 


In spite of the | 
monarch’s impatience for his return, he did not | 


Although we may regret that | 


| 
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| able to subdue; and Louis XIV., in the dawn | Medina de las Torres wore the value of forty 


of his fame and the flower of hisbeauty. There 
were two queens, both daughters of Austria in 
whom also gray experience was contrasted with 
the innocence of youth, and whose lives exem- 
plify the vicissitudes of high place; Anne, by 
turns a neglected consort, an imperious regent, 
and a forgotten exile; and Maria Teresa, the 
most amiable of Austrian princesses, who, though 
eclipsed in her own court, and in her hus- 
band’s affections, aspired in an age of uni- 
versal gallantry to no higher praise than the 
name of a loving mother and a true and gentle 
wife. The Italian cardinal was there, upon 


| whom the mantle of Richelieu had fallen, with 


| liant revelry. 


his broken form but keen eye, that read in the 
new alliance the future glory of France and 
Mazarin; the cool, wily Haro, in his new honors 
as Prince of Peace !a title which so well became 
the ablest minister and worst captain of Castile ; 
Turenne, fresh from his great victory at the 
Dunes; the old Maréchal de Villeroy, and the 
young Duke of Crequi; Medina de las Torres, 
the model and mirror of grandees; young Gui- 
che, with his romantic air, the future hero of a 
hundred amours and of the passage of the Rhine ; 
Monterey and Heliche; and a noble throng of 
Des Noailles and D’Harcourts, Guzmans, and 
Toledos. There, too, was the aposentador and 
painter of the King of Spain, Diego Velasquez. 
Although no longer young, he was distinguished, 
even in that proud assemblage, by his fine per- 
son and tasteful attire. Over a dress richly 
laced with silver he wore the usual Castilian ruff, 
and a short cloak embroidered with the red cross 
of Santiago; the badge of the order sparkling 
with brilliants, was suspended from his neck by 
a gold chain; and the seabbard and hilt of his 
sword were of silver, exquisitely chased, and of 
Italian workmanship. 


The rejoicings which celebrated this royal 
marriage were worthy of the two most sumptu- 
ous courts in Europe, now vieing with each 
other in pomp and magnificence. 

To tell the glory of the feast each day, 
The goodly service, the deviceful sights, 
The bridegroom's state, the bride’s most rich array, 


The royal banquets, and the rare delights, 
Were work fit for an herald. 


The mornings were dedicated to the exchange 
of visits and compliments; the evenings to bril- 
The hills reéchoed the roar of 
cannon from Fuentarabia and St. Jean de Luz ; 


) gay cavaleades swept along the green meadows 


| day on the bosom of the Bidassoa. 


beneath the poplar-crowned brow of Irun; and 
gilded barges, and bands of music, floated all 
The Span- 


| iards marvelled at the vivid attire of the French 
| gallants, and at the short tails of their horses. 


The Frenchmen, on their side, shrugged their 
shoulders at the sad-colored suits of the Span- 
iards, and envied the profusion and splendor of 
their jewels. But if the grandees were outdone 
by the seigneurs in brilliancy of costume, the 
lacqueys of Madrid out-blazed their brethren of 
Paris: on each of the three great days they 
appeared in fresh liveries; and the servants of 


| 
| 
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thousand ducats on their backs.—P. 663 et seq. 


The other great artist of Seville neither 


spent nor lost his life in ministering to the 
wearisome and splendid gaieties of a court. | 


After a few years passed in comparative retire- 


ment at Madrid, whither he had travelled as | 
to a first and important halting-place on his | 
and | 


projected journey to Flanders or Italy, 


where he was hospitably entertained and 


greeted with encouragement by his great | 


townsman, the court painter — Murillo re- 


turned, in 1645, to his provincial obscurity ; | 
and even a special invitation from King 


Charles IL. of Spain, in 1670, failed to tempt 
him from his retirement. His final settlement 
at Seville, after his journey to Madrid, was 
rapidly followed by his successful establish- 
ment in popular favor in his own district. In 
1648, he married a rich and noble lady, bear- 
ing a name most unpleasant to Lord Palmers- 
ton—Beatriz de Cabrera y Sotomayor. His 
nuptials very appropriately mark the change 
from his first or cold (frie) style, to the more 


warm (calido) and genial manner, which | 


marks the middle period of his pictorial life. 


This, perhaps the best, though not in this | 


country the best-known style of Murillo, was 
maintained by him for some twenty years, 
when he fell into his third manner—the misty 
(vaporoso) as it is ecalled—which is seen in 
many of the specimens from ordinary life, so 
common in this country. Murillo is, however, 
emphatically a religious painter. His earliest 
patrons were Franciscan monks; his favorite 
subjects were virgins and angels ; especially 


those representations of the immaculate con- | 
ception, in which the devout Catholics of | 


southern Spain chiefly delight. 
his death 
sustained 
finish the 
representing the espousals of St. Catharine, 
designed for a church of Capuchin Friars at 


He met with 
in 1682, from an injury which he 
while mounting a scaffolding to 


Cadiz; and though he did not exactly die on | 


the scaffold, he fell a martyr to the require- 
ments of the religious art of his country. 

For our present purpose this brief biography 
of the two greatest artists of Spain will be suf: 
ficient. Those who wish to enter more at 
length on the subject cannot do better than 


‘refer to the full and accurate pages of Mr. 


Stirling, who has also been at the pains to 
draw up a complete catalogue of the works of 
Velasquez and Murillo, with an indication of 
the locality and ownership of each painting. 
In the catalogue of Mumillo’s works we are 


able to supply an interesting particular, which | 


has escaped the researches of Mr. Stirling. 


upper part of a large altar-piece, | 








! 
| 














In p. 48 he quotes John Evelyn’s statement, | 


| has extracted in the artist’s own words (p. 


Allgemeine Deutsche Volks-DBivliothek. 1st | 











that, at the sale of Lord Melford’s effects at 
Whitehall in 1693, ‘* Lord Godolphin bought 
the picture of the Boys, by Morillio the 
Spaniard, for eighty guineas.” About the 
year 1760, the then Lord Godolphin took a 
fancy to a colt belonging to Mr. Leathes of | 
Herringfleet Hall in Suffolk, which resembled 
his celebrated Arabian, and gave this very 
picture in exchange for it. The painting is 
now in Mr. J. F. Leathes’ valuable gallery at 
Herringfleet. The signature ‘* Morellio,” 
which appears on the picture, is in curious 
accordance with Evelyn’s orthography. 

It would not be consistent either with our | 
limits or with the intentions with which we | 
took up this subject, that we should enter | 
upon the history of the less known Spanish | 
painters; but, as a specimen of the anecdotes 
which the industry of Mr. Stirling has enabled 
him to collect, we may refer to the very inter- 
esting and graphie account of the interview at 
Barcelona between the emperor Charles V. 
and Franciseo de Holanda, which Mr. Stirling | 





1344 et seg.). We have already mentioned | 
that our author is understood to have pub- 
lished anonymously some poetry ; and it would 
not be fair to pass over in silence the careful 
and elegant translations of various extracts in 
verse which appear in these pages. ‘Take, for 


example, the following rendering of the intro- | 


P. de Cespedes, p. 835 :— 


Another world, embraced in briefer span, 
His own eternal mind portraying there, 


duction to the didactic poem on painting, by | 


German People’s Library. 50 











The Almighty made, and called the creature 
Man, 

His everlasting kingdom’s chosen heir ; 

With limbs all motionless, and cold, and wan, 
The image lay, till pure celestial air 

Came breathing through its bosom from on high, 
And woke the soul to immortality. 

Around the graceful form a robe was thrown 
Of curious woof, and delicately bright, 

With colors manifold and mingled shown 
Through the clear texture blushing into light, 

Like flowers in beautiful confusion grown, 
Where roses blend with lilies silver-white, 

Or the pure grain of Indian ivory, 
Suffused with Sidon’s rich and regal dye. 


Tt will be seen that our opinion of this work 
is a very favorable one. Where we have 
freely pointed out its faults of omission, we 
must be understood as expressly abstaining 
from any attempt to charge them upon the 
author. He was entitled to limit the field of 
his own operations. And though he hes 
chosen to give us the annals rather than the 


_ philosophy of art, we must repeat our convie- 


tion that the work might easily have been 
more profound, but could not well have been 
more exhaustive of materials, or more pleasant 
in style. It is the duty of professional litera- 
ture to bestow promptly the commendations 
which are due to those who are willing to 
spend a portion of their ample means and 


Ee 





unfettered leisure, in doing a work which is 
too often left to the eager industry of poorer 
writers, whose daily bread is the first and last 


| reward of their hasty compilations. — Fraser’s 


Magazine. 


GERMAN PEOPLE'S LIBRARY. 


Band. <Adthi die Grossmutter, oder der 
wahre Weg durch jede Noth. (General 
German People’s Library. Ust Part. Ka- 
thi the Grandmother, or the true Way 
through all Trouble). By Jeremiah Gott- 
helf. Berlin. 1847. 


Der Gevattersmann: (The Gossip.) Volks- 


buch, for 1848. By Berthold Auerbach. 


Brunswick.—London: Williams and Nor- | 


gate. 


Writing for the poor is a peculiar art, de- | 
manding peculiar qualifications, and not to be | 


attained without some study; and, notwith- 


standing the immense increase of late years in 
the numbers of the publications professedly 
addressed to them, it does rot appear to us 
that there are, in English literature, many 
well adapted to the object aimed at.  Per- 
haps a very simple explanation might be 
found in the fact that, among us, a very large 
proportion of the poor have not mastered the 
art of reading sufficiently to avail themselves 
of literature of any kind, and that the sub- 
scribers to cheap publications ostensibly ad- 


’ . 
dressed to them, are really to be found 


among the middle, and even the higher 
of the middle classes, who take them for the 
| juvenile members of their families. It is a 
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| delighted in them. 
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| great mistake, however, to confound the state 
| of mind of the uneducated with that of chil- 


dren. A poor man may be ignorant, stupid, 
mentally degraded, but he is seldom or never 
childish, and often looks down with 
tempt on the childish frivolity of the sons and 
daughters of fashion. 
always cradled in the lap of prosperity, often— 
in spite of a certain amount ‘of intellectual ef 
Sut 


this can se rarcely happen w ith such as have to 





| tre ide, the cry of sympathy for the poor—ex- 
i actly as in a different age they would have 


done that of ‘down with the rabble,”’ 
| real purpose being, not to benefit the poor, but | 
real con- | 


Those who have been | 


we have no means of knowing ; 


fight the world’s hard fight for bread. To | 


them life has acquired a deeper, 
nificance : and they seek in books for some- 
thing better or worse, but altogether different 
from the mere shadons sports of infancy. ‘The 
ballads and tales of wonder that once formed 


traditional, went out with the maypoles ; they 
are now banished to the nursery, and would 
be angrily rejected by the classes who once 


in different ages. As long as for the difficul- 
ties that arise in all thought: ful minds the poor 
man was satisfied without the authorized solu- 
tion; so long as he reposed in childlike de- 
pendence on those who were placed in author- 
ity over him; he may have had leisure and 
freedom of mind for the enjoyment of the mere 
play of the imagination ; 
wise: the most steady readers among the poor 
seek in books for the answers to the anxious 
questionings which they no longer carry to 
their ‘‘ spiritual pastors and masters; ’’ and 


sterner slo- 


to gain customers to their shops ; which may 
doubtless be a very legitimate object, but 


which it is ugly to have in view when we pro- | 


fess to be actuated by pure benevolence. To 
what extent their wares have found acceptance, 
but it is cer- 
tain that the poor at least are little likely to 
profit by writings whose main purpose seems 
to be, to teach them to throw wholly on others 


| the responsibility that belongs, in great part 


It may have been otherwise | 
y 


| with the shepherd on the hillside. 
| gemeine Deutsche Bibliothek,’ 


brt now it is other- | 


| . | 
| their poorer countrymen turned to somewhat 
Several extensive publishing | 


such as require mere amusement, prefer, gen- 


erally, the coarse excitement and intoxication 
of novels of the Balzac and Sue School,—of 
which, unhappily, many have been made ac- 


| cessible to them through the mediuin of cheap 
| translations. 


Of the various associations which in Eng- 
land have undertaken to furnish literature for 


the poor, some have confined themselves al- 
| most wholly to the oe 


of religion ; but the 
‘ 3: vhicl t} y Lawn treated it hac 
manner in which they have treated it, has 
made it evident to the smallest penetration 


was the preservation of the existing order of 
things, in which they were personally interest- 
ed; others have wholly omitted religion and 
polities —the two subjects in which the poor 
are most deeply interested, and have set about 
the diffieult, if not hope! 


ace taclr 
less task, 


of engaging 


| their attention to subjects of physical science, 
‘and even of the fine arts, for which but a small 


number even of the educated have 
and unaffected taste. 

Among individuals who profess to have de- 
voted themselves to this cause, there are now 
many who have taken up, as a 


a genuine 


at least, to themselves. 


Berthold Auerbach, and Jeremias Gotthelf | 
, are not of the class of writers for the poor who 
so large a part of popular literature, written or 


purchase their favor with the honied poison of 
flattery, as base as was ever profivred to 
monarch by cringing courtier; and that their 
writings have nevertheless found acceptance is 
obvious, from their almost unprecedented ra- 
pidity of sale ; and from their being found, as 
we are informed they are, in the peasant’s cot- 
tage, in the workshop of the artizan, and even 
The ‘* All- 
js a serial publi- 
cation lately commenced by some distinguished 


men belonging to various classes of society 


—their | 





and political parties widely differing from each || 


other, yet all agreeing in the wish to see the 
elementary education received by nearly all 
better account. 
houses in various parts of Germany have 


joined the association, and notwithstanding the 


extremely low price at which they are to be 


/ issued, it is the declared intention to publish 


| none but works of high 


merit. Their first 
publication ‘* Kathi, the Grandmother,” is by 
Jeremias Gotthelf, (otherwise Herr Vizius of 
of Luzelflue, in the canton of Bern), some of 


| whose former works we have deemed worthy 


j > ° ° ° 
of an introduction to English readers. 


| that the object they had really most at heart | 


_ lowly Swiss peasant woman ; a beautiful exam- 4 


matter of | 


Though 


writing professedly with a moral purpose, the 


author has not forgotten that this can only be | 
by a work of fiction through the me- 
| dim of the pleasure it affords. 


attained 


It is difficult, 
indeed, to 


done to the cause of morality and religion by 


the prosy twaddling productions that often find | 
their way into the world under the shelter of | 


those high-sounding titles; and which asso- 


ciate them inseparably, in the minds of the 
young and ignorant, with feelings of Co 


and disgust. The story before us 


is of : 

ple of the charity that ‘‘hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things, seeketh not its own ;”? and | 
the simple events of her life give the author 


caleulate the amount of mischief | 
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op portunities s for affording us pleasant glimpses 
also into the bife and character, public and 
private, of ‘the Swiss of the present day. 

The moral purpose is not impertinently 
thrust forward ; but shines through the whole 
with a clear radiance. [ere is a peaceful lit- 
tle picture, on which in these days of turmoil, 
the eye willingly rests. 


“Whoever should take his stand on a certain 


one of the pleasant hills encircling the valley of 


the Emma, will, when he has so far overcome 
the swelling rapture of emotion produced by the 
lovely prospect i as to be enabled to observe de- 
tails, perhaps notice, in a narrow dell, a cottage 
built of wood and thatched with straw. It lies 
so prettily i in its green, grassy nook, that many a 
one, worn and harrasse “d with the ¢ ares of active 
life, has sighed as he gazed upon it, and longed 
to fly to it as to a haven of rest from the strife 
and tumult of the world. Whoever has felt such 
a wish, has certainly not felt inclined to with- 
draw it on a nearer view of the litle dwelling. 
It is old, indeed, but very clean ; and on each 
side it has a little bench to rest upon, and be- 
fore it is a small garden, where, though the 
hedge is somewhat decaye'l, there is not a weed 
to be seen; and instead of weeds there are 
pinks and roses, and some other pretty flowers. 
And beyond the little garden the vast 
mountains of the Bernese Oberland, with their 
mighty foot upon the earth, and their white ma- 
jestic heads in heaven. 

“And if you sit down upon the little bench 
by the door, you have a beautiful meadow be- 
fore your eyes, and at your feet flows a clear 
stream, from whose sparkling water the trout 
are leaping up to catch the flies. 

“ Some, perhaps, might preter the view from 
the back of the house —a sort of rural pantry 
and storehouse, planted with potatoes, and beans, 
and carrots, and cabbages, and turnips, and 
flax. Not far off is a thicket, from which rises 
the sweet song of birds of which it is a favorite 
resort. Even the nightingale. so rare in Swit- 
zerland, is heard here ; and the rushing sound 
of a torrent behind the thicket, forms a low and 
monotonous bass to their melody. It is the wild 
Kmime, to which the valley owes its origin, and 
which, from time to time, takes care to remind 
the dwellers in it that she is its mother, and, it 
must be owned, one somewhat violent and given 
to anger. 

“ Whoever happened to be passing that way, 
on the afternoon of the 12th of June, 1845, 
would have seen, besides the cottage, its inhabi- 
tants, in the potato field behind. 

“ These inhabitants were — an old woman, a 
boy between four and five, and two hens, 
black and a white one. The old woman, who 
was hoeing out the weeds from her potatoes, was 
poorly, but very neatly dressed, and her face 
was perfectly clean, even between the wrinkles. 
The boy’s face was smooth, and of a pretty red 
and white, but by no means so clean 
grandmother’s — though that was no 


rise 


| hers, for she washed it often enough; but if she 
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| 
a | 


as his | 
fault of | 





had eta it every quarter of an hour, she 
would still have found plenty to wash. He was 
a pretty little fellow, with curly hair, who, it was 
easy to see, could do as he liked with his grand- 
mother, and could, therefore, of course, “if he 
liked, dirty his own face. It could not be said 
that he was well dressed — but, at all events, 
probably better than Eve’s eldest son—though 
no one could have looked to his costume for any 
specimen of the tailor’s art. 

“IIe was at this moment engaged in cutting 
some splinters of wood for a hen-coop—and teas- 
ing his grandmother every minute to know 
whether it would be big enough. In the mean 
time, the black and white hens were keeping, in 
a very friendly manner, close to the old woman. 
who, in the hoeing up of the weeds, furnished 
them with many a delicate morsel. Sometimes 
one or other of them would walk up to the boy, 
and, with head on one side, look knowingly on, 
as if examining his work. The old woman, too, 


often looked at him with evident satisfaction, | 
but without letting her hoe rest a moment — for | 
she could use her eyes and her hands at the | 
Nay, it | 


same time, which many a one cannot. 
seemed as if every time her eyes returned from 
the boy, that the hands acquired fresh strength, 
and moved more nimbly than ever. The grand- 
mother was not merely 


life ten times a day for him. 
that, if you watched her eyes as they rested on 
him. 

“Tt was a sultry afternoon, and black clouds 
were scattered here and there about the sky, 
like divisions of a grand army, waiting for the 
signal to form in order of battle. The heat did 


not, however, stop the old woman at her work— | 


her hoe did not often stand still while she gath- 
ered breath. She knew how quickly time flies 
—how soon comes on the evening, and the 
night in which no man can work. 

“Many people take no care of their money till 
they have come nearly to the end of it; and 
others do just the same with their time. 
best days they throw away —let them run like 


sand through their fingers—as long as they | 


think they still have an almost countless number 
of them to spend; but when they find their 
days tlowing rapidly away, so that at last they 
have very few left—then they will all at once 
make a very wise use of them: but unluckily 
they have by that time no notion how to do it. 
“This had not been the way with grand- 
mother Katie; she had toiled faithfully all her 
life, but became, if possible, still more indus- 
trious as she grew old; and to-day she was espe- 
cially busy, for she had a job which she must 
get through: she did not know whether she 
would have time to-morrow, or how long 


“She could not help rejoicing in her heart, 
when people said ‘Katie was the most indus- 
trious woman in the valley ;’—‘she had done 
her work when other people had hardly be- 
cun;’ — ‘if all the poor people were like her, 
the houses of correction would u’t be so full ; 


| 
| and so on. 


y fond of the boy - — but | 
lived in him ; — would, with joy, have given her | 
You could see | 


Their | 


it | 
would be before the threatening storm came on. | 
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“ At length the last row of potatoes was clean 
| hoed. ‘ Thank God, we ’ve done with that job,’ 
| said Katie to her grandson, as she carefully 
| scraped and cleaned away the mould that was 
sticking to the hoe; ‘now, dear, we'll go in; 
but first we must have a look at the flax, to see 
whether it’ll soon blow.’ The flax was not 
_ very far off, for it was separated from the pota- 
toes by two rows of beans, and,as may be imag- 
ined, it did not cover any great extent of 
ground; but it was, nevertheless, the treasury 
of the old woman, and gave her the best part 
of her rent. 


the advantage of a very favorable soil —a fine 
sandy loam, watered by the Emme. 


when she heard neighbors say that she had the 
finest boy and the finest flax in all the country 
round. This time she contemplated, with par- 


ticular complacency, her little plantation ; and | 


said to herself, ‘Please God I shall have a good 
year, and need n’t be atraid but I shall be able 


to get on and pay my rent, and have plenty for | 
And the little plot really looked | 


| us to eat, too.’ 
uncommonly well. The flax stood at least two 
ells high; though it was not yet in blossom it 
was thick and fine, and stood straight upright in 
its net,—that is to say, between the threads 
which passed and crossed from sticks standing 


one the tenth of an inch more or less. These 
threads formed little squares and triangles, in 
which the flax found support, so that the wind 
| could not lay it down or entangle it; by which, 


as is well known, the flax is weakened, becomes | 


thin and poor, and often diseased. Katie reck- 
oned the produce in her head as she went home, 


calculated how much she would have to pay, and | 


what would be the balance left.” 


Well content. But, alas! poor Katie’s 


calculations were vain, her bright hopes des- | 


_tined to be sadly overeast. One of those 
storms, seen only in mountainous countries, 
accompanied by violent hail and flood, lays 
waste her little possessions ; and after seventy 
years of cheerful, patient toil, and unremit- 
ting frugality, she sees herself reduced to 
| beggary, and forced to depend on the kind- 
ness and compassion of her neighbors ; but 
her religious hope and faith are not to be 
shaken by elemental warfare, or the sufferings 
that may arise out of it; the rainbow still 
brightens the dark clouds. 

Another of poor Katie’s troubles arises 
from the character of her son, — the baseness 
of which, however, she is far from perceiving 
/ to its full extent. 

lain, nor even guilty of any decidedly vicious 
act, but one such as we meet every day : bent 
solely on grasping all the enjoyment he ean, 
and shifting off the burden of his duties to 
| whoever will bear them. The political dis- 
turbances of Switzerland, too, occasioning him 


| tent. 


He is no extravagant vil- | 


| to he frequently called out on military duty, | 


afford him not an unwelcome ptetext for leav- | 
ing the care of his child —the curly-headed 

darling aforesaid — wholly to his poor old | 
mother. But Johannes liked shouldering the | 
musket much better than following the plough. | 


“Tt is cruel to think how politicians and soi- 
disant patriots will play with the militia as if) 
they were leaden soldiers, calling them out at 
all times of the year, for anything and nothing, 


saga. : . | but some party intrigue ; forcing them to neglec 
No field of flax could possibly be | ne a Pe ee — 


~) *r Kep re or li “J rhic also | . * 
better kept than her little plot, which had als /and children to hunger and cold; and while 
Katie was | they are feasting their partisans with Strasburg 
famous for her flax; and it did her heart good | 


most necessary work, and to leave their wives 


patties and champagne, the little households are 
going to ruin.” | 

The visit of the son to his mother is charac- | 
teristic of both. After he has been long looked 
for, and his mother has exhausted her inven- 
tion in excuses to her neighbors for his non- 
appearance, she finds him one Sunday, on her 
return from the church, seated on the bench at 
her door. 


“Tle was a fine-looking young man, but it 


| was a pity that his face at the meeting exhib- | 
| ited by no means the heartfelt joy that shone on 


: : : | those of Katie and her grandson. 
upright at about a foot from each other, — no | 


There was a 
something in its expression that was hard to de- 
cipher — it might be embarrassment or discon- 
Ile gave his mother a large bag, saying 
that was for her. ‘* You were always a good 
boy,’ said Katie, ‘but never mind me; do you 
see and take care of yourself? 

** You don’t need to thank me,’ said Johan- 
nes; it was the master’s wife that sent it for 
you.’ 

“*No! you don’t say so! 


Well, to be sure, 
she must be a good woman. 


What beautiful 
pears !— and what’s this wrapt up in paper ? 
Bacon, I declare ; and sucha fine fat piece — 
quite a picture. And to send this to me, that 
don’t even know her. You must be a great 
favorite with her, Johannes, or she would n't 
have done it.’” 


Johannes, however, 
being a favorite, or of 
and pours out a whole 


will hear nothing of his 
his mistress’s goodness, 
torrent of grumblings, 


| by which it appears that his lot in life is by no 


means equal to his deserts. In the mean time, 
Katie is exerting her utmost skill in cookery, 
to prepare him a magnificent banquet of fried 


potatoes, pancakes, and bacon, such as was 


| seldom seen in her cottage; and after dinner 
| comes the budget ; 


and here the author takes 
occasion to touch on what we believe to be a 
common error in C@omestie edueation. 


“In the hicher classes of society, 
amongst whee are called respectable families, 
there are always a hundred subjects that are 
not to be talked of before the children, who 
always remain in some measure strangers to the 
affairs of their own family, what they know i 


or even 
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about them being often obtained from servants, | 
or in some irregul: ir way; and thence arises 
that total want of sympathy with parents, that 
often makes one’s blood run cold. In poor 
families this is often better managed; nothing 
is concealed from the child; indeed he is a 
witness of the most of what is done and suffered. 
He knows precisely the state of the finances — 
whether the rent has been paid or not — if not, 
how much is wanting, and what chance there is 
of its being made up; what the father earns — 
what the mother must spend — what must be 
bought, and what sold. Sympathy arises out of 
this intimate knowledge ; the child is no longer | 
a mere parasite plant, but a living branch of the | 
family, knowing and sharing in all its joys and | 
sorrows. * * * * * * When domestic 
affairs are concealed from the child, he grows | 
up to be less the friend than the antagonist of 
his parents ; and, let us not deny it, a bad con- 
science is often at the bottom of all this mys- 
tery-making; — some family sins, or a false posi- 
tion towards the world, unsuitable to the real 

ircumstances, and which there is not courage 
to alter.” 


Katie’s great trouble, now that her hop s of | 
a good harvest are entirely destroyed, is how 
to make up her rent. 


“*Not that the farmer (her landlord) was 
hard upon her, she said, ‘but he would have 
his money She had lived there forty years, it 
is true, and had never troubled him; but then 
he had to spend a great deal of money him- 
self, and those who had to spend a great deal 
must, of course, see that they got what belonged 
to them. For the rest she was not afraid; there 
were always good people who were willing to 
help the poor; so that she need n’t complain of 
her lot, or go about begging.” 


Johannes was not quite so hardened as not 
to feel something for his mother. At the mo- 
ment, he was really sorry that he could not 
help her, but promised that he would do some- 
thine very soon; that was, if the nods did not | 
take it into their heads to eall out the militia | 

| 
| 


again, and send them scouring the country 
after the Jesuits, when there was n’t a Jesuit | 
to be found: but it was all the 
them. They could sit enjoying themselves, | 
and didn’t care if the poor had to be eating | 
up all they had, and other people’s into the 
bareain 


same to | 


“Oh, as to these Jesuits,’ said Katie, ‘ never 
mind if they send you ten times over. The 'y 
must be shocking wicked peo] le, almost like 
Satan himself. Wherever the ‘y come, I’m told, 
they take away people’s religion, and their 
money into og bargain, if they have any. As 
for the —_— -, they would n't find much to take 
with me: but ips religion! Oh! think, Johan- | 
nes, what would a poor woman like me do with- 
out her religion? So if they send you out 
avain after these Jesuits, fiwht ’ _ Johannes, as | 
lone as you can stand over “em; but then don’t | 


| fellows, have to bear all the loss. 


| for Life or Death,” 


/ could be given of this by a 


be cruel to ’em either. 
are Christians, like ourselves; and if you should 
catch one, be sure you let him go again; but 
tell him to run away as fast as ever he can, and 
never come in your way again — you hear!’ 


“¢ As for the religion, Johannes thought, there | 
were many people who would n’t have much | 


more reason to fear than his mother for her 


money; but the fact was they wanted to get | 


what they could for themselves, and we, poor 
In Aargau 
there I lost my best shirt. I’d given it out to 
wash, when all of a sudden off we went. They 
promised to send it after me, but I never set 
eyes on it.’ 

“*'The government certainly ought to have 
given you another shirt,’ said Katie ; ‘ but who 
knows, perhaps they had n’t any themselves, or, 
at any rate, not clean ones.’ 


The Gevattersmann,” (a word which we 
must translate by Gossip — in its old sense of 


friendly confidant) is a kind of People’s An- 
| nual; 


in outward form a small pamphlet, and 
sold at the price of little more than sixpence, 
yet containing what might, perhaps, serve a 
working man ‘With suggestions for thought in 
his leisure moments during a whole year. It 
does not affeet to avoid polities, but. touches, 

in homely and familiar style, generally in the 


form of comic apologue, on the most important | 


political questions of the day ; or gives old pop- 
ular jokes, ¢mproved into a modern application, 


hesides little essays on points of morals or | 


education, or of domestic life. The longest 
is a tale- of a tragie cast, called “A Battle 
descriptive of the mental 
struggles of a peasant, who, steeped in pov- 


_erty to the very lips, approaches the brink of 


tremendous guilt, but gradually, by the most 
natural means, works himself out of the Slough 
of Despond, and finds a refuge and a home in 
the far west. As, however, no sufficient idea 
short extract, we 
prefer presenting ‘The Gevattersmann”’ in 
one of his more playful moods, in which he 


| relates a passage in the history of the Palace 
| Clock of 2esidenzlingen. 


“Tt is related of a certain savage tribe, that 
the chief, every morning before the sun arose, 


| seized his lance and pointed out to the luminary 
| the path he was to follow in his course through 


the day. Pointing to the east, he said, ‘ There, 
sun, thou shalt arise ;” and then, turning to the 
west, ‘and there shalt thou set.’ By this means 


he persuaded his warriors that he ruled the | 
for the sun always followed the path | 


world ; 
which had been pointed out. 

“That was a piece of state-craft in the sav- 
age chief; but in civilized countries, where | 
there are people who wear white gloves and gold 


| embroidered collars, things must be managed 


more ¢ ‘le ve rly. 
‘ The city and capital of Little tesidenzlin- 


Do n’t forget that they | 
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gen is, of course, blessed with the presence of a 
royal family; and this family, ‘ Die Herrschaf- 
ten,’ — that is, ‘The Masters,’ as they are called 
—have always been in the habit of dining at 
three o'clock, and in old times they kept a pub- 
lic table —that is, a table to which every sub- 
ject might come, not to eat, of course, but to see 
the princes eat, and to make sure that they did 
it just like other men. It seems, however, that 
in the winter the royal family found this hour of 
three rather too late for dinner, for they wished 
always to dine by daylight. A great question 
now arose — how this was to be managed? A 
raw young fellow, who had no experience in 
court affairs, thought it was very simple, and 
said, ‘Can’t they dine at two?’ But there 
was almost a scream at this revolutionary sug- 
‘What ’s to become of us?’ said the 


gest 10n. 


courtiers; ‘what’s to become of the world, if | 


the ancient order of things is to be overturned 
in this way ?’ 
“Then an old Hofrath arose, and taking a 


| ‘ete of snuff, and waving his silk pocket hand- 


cerchief like a banner, said, ‘It has long ap- 
peared to me, that the pretensions of mere 


learned men to fix the time is nothing but a 


piece of presumption. We alone, your high- 
ness, have a right to settle what is the time of 
day.’ 

“This speech was received with great ap- 
plause, and orders were immediately given that 


all the church clocks should be put an hour 
_ forward ; but it was to be done quite quietly, in 
_ the middle of the night, when everybody was 
asleep; for above all things, in a well-regulated 


' in literature. 


| tracing 


| state, care must be taken not to disturb the pub- 


lic mind. 

“No one knew anything of the great progress 
that had been made during the night; but in 
the morning there was terrible confusion in 
Little Residenzlingen, for all the maid-servants, 
it seemed, lay a-bed too long, and all the boys 
were too late at school, and all the parlor clocks 


_and watches were wrong, and had to be set. 


Next winter, however, government was wiser 
than to run the risk of altering the time by an 
hour all at once ; they did it by a few minutes 
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at a time, so that it was scarcely noticed; if a |) 


course, found to be different from those of Lit- 
tle Residenzlingen, but he got so unmervifully 


‘laughed at that he was glad to alter it — just as || 


| stranger came to the capital, his watch was, of | 


. . | 
-some people do their consciences, when they 





differ from those of the rest of the 
Things went on very smoothly for some years ; 


world. 


but now came a terrible change in the position |) 


of affairs at Little Residenzlingen. 
was made to it; and lo! it appeared that for 
years together all the clocks had been wrong. 
The ministers set on foot negotiations with all 
the neighboring courts, to get them to agree 
to their reckoning of time, and even tried to 
organize a secret conspiracy among the sextons, 


A railroad | 


who had the care of the clocks; but it was all | 


of no use; and so the ministry of Residevzlin- 
gen resigned, for they declared it was al! over 
with them if the people should once come to 
know really what o'clock it was.” — Westminster 
Review. 





THE CONQUERORS OF THE NEW 


The Conquerors of the New World and their | 


Bondsmen: being a Narrative of the Prin- | 


cipal Events which led to Negro Slavery 
in the West Indies and America. By the 
Author of ‘ Friends in Council,’’ ‘* The 
Claims of Labour,” &e. Vol. I. Pick- 


ering. 


A real history of slavery is a desideratum | 


The writer who shall give a 
philosophical view of the progress of this 


| strange social institution — showing its na- 
_ ture and the extent to which it was found pre- | 


vailing at the dawn of the historie ages,— 


its history through the great states of 


_ antiquity, in all the conditions of society and 
in the midst of changing ethies and religious 
_ereeds, the influence of civilization upon it, 

the causes of its decline, and the certainty of | 


its extinction,—will make a reputation for 


— ae 


WORLD AND THEIR BONDSMEN. 


himself, and add a most instructive and valua- 
ble book to the historical library. Consider- 
ing the absorbing interest which attaches to 


the subject, the amplitude of the existing ma- | 


terials for such a work, and its great impor- | 


tance as a contribution to the History of Soci- | 


ety, it is matter of some wonder that no one 
has as yet devoted himself to the task. Here 
is a thenre fit for the greatest mind to grajple 
with ; a subject grand and vast as Gibbon’s, 


— abounding in dramatic variety, — touching 


all conditions ef life, from the civilization of 


the Greek to the savagedom of the Congoan, | 


| having upon its stage the utinost contrasts of 


persons and character, from Sambo the dark 
up to Plato the divine, weaving itself into all 
the great systems of law in the ancient world, 


and connecting itself with the domestic phase | 


of all history. Of course, a theme like this 


| daunts by its vastness as much as it excites. || 


| 
it 
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The task would be not less difficult to do than 
noble when done. Industry in working data, 
skill in narration, constructive power in mak- 
ing out one story from a multitude of widely- 
‘scattered fragments, are only a few of the 
-more ordinary qualities that such a work 
| would demand in the person who should at- 
tempt it. He must have, also, a large and 
eclectic mind, free from the thraldom of peri- 
odie modes of thought, and above the region of 
merely conventional morals ; a reason cool and 
judicial, wedded to no intolerant system, but 
quick to find and ready to acknowledge the 
elements of good necessarily inhering in all 
long-lived institutions. 

Whether the author before us possesses 
these qualities, we are not about to discuss. 
The frank avowals of his Preface afford some 
hints by which the reader may judge. He 
has not attempted the large thesis of which we 
have sketched the outline; even when com- 
pleted his work will be only a monograph — 
the history of one aspect and epoch of slav- 
ery, the slavery dealt in at Exeter Hall. The 
hook, at best, will be only a fragment ; and 
a fragment which can be ill understood with- 

out a knowledge of the precedents of the 
thing described. As a part of the history of 
society the history of slavery has a sort of 
unity — like the history of a science, of art, 
or of law — which is necessary to its thorough 
comprehension. Without tracing the past of 
an institution, without knowing the course of 
its evolution, it is profitless to study its pres- 
ent. How unintelligible, for example, would 
be the annals of astronomy in America writ- 
ten without any reference to the prior astro- 
nomical studies of Egypt, Greece, England, 
Germany, and so forth! Yet this is precisely 
' what is here done in the matter of slavery. 
_ Now, this is no more indigenous to the Ameri- 
can soil than that: nay, the institution has had 
| a wider diffusion and a larger share in the his- 
tory of other lands — ancient and middle-age 
—than the science. To confine the view of it 
to one country or to one age, is to commit a 
great historical anachronism. It is to put a 
special fact in the place of a general law, — to 
invest one age with the responsibility of an evil 
which belongs to all ages, — and to cast the 
odium of a foul practice upon a nation which 
_ inherited, but did not create it. This is unfair 
and unphilosophical. To write of Negro slay- 
ery as if the negroes were the first servile race, 
and the New World the first land loaded with 
| the curse of helotry, is as mischievous as it is 
false, —for it disturbs the faith of the un- 
learned in the progressive improvement of 
mankind. History cannot be eut up into 
squares and fragments. For ourselves, we 
oe 











prefer no information to mis-information : and, | 
in its present form, we think this account of 
the conquerors of the New World and their 
bondsmen quite as likely to do harm as 
good. 

We are aware that the writer may say, 
his plan did not include the history which 
we demand ; his object being only to show 
how the Black race came into America. | 
Perhaps, though we might have better ap- 
proved of a design somewhat less locally lim- 
ited, we have no right to object to this. 
The author follows his own idea: we must 


suppose that he presents his subject in what he | 


considers to be a complete and attractive form. 
But we have a right to complain of, and to 
warn the reader against, the one-sidedness 
with which this is done. In his Dedication 


| the author says that before studying the sub- 


ject specially for this work, he had ‘* no knowl- 
edge of what may be supposed to be the well- 
known facts of the ease.”” This assurance we 
can readily accept —as well from the implied 
as from the asserted evidence. But we might 
not unreasonably have expected that the man 
who proposed to chronicle the events of an in- 
stitution as old as history and universal as the 
ancient world, would have dipped into the 
pages of a few of the great historians and 
jurists of antiquity, and have told his readers 
out of them that slavery did exist in the 
world, before the discoveries of lower Africa 
and America, in various shapes, and that those 
important discoveries only gave a new direc- 
tion to a traffic already well known. 

When every allowance which the severest 
regard to historie truth demands, is made, a 
vast weight of opprobrium still rests upon 
Spain and Spaniards : — they cannot afford to 
have any injustice done to them. Our author 
begins his account by a long, and, as it ap- 
pears to us, superfluous detail of the course of 
Portuguese discovery on the western coast of 
Africa, marking the periods when the Negro 
first came, in his own country, into contact 
with Europeans, and the first dawnings of 
the slave trade. A few lines would have 
conveyed all the information on this subject 
really to the point; the remainder of the 
space might have been much more profitably 
employed in showing how the idea of slavery 
Was inwoven in the texture of the Iberian 
mind. It was so; and the trade in negroes 
grew up in Spain with no violence whatever to 
the sentiment of the people. In the palmiest 
days of Hellenic civilization and Roman do- 
minion, this institution prevailed universally. 
Lyecurgus sanctioned, the decemvirs recog- 
nized, its existence. Christianity did not for- 
bid it. Mohammed found it prevailing, and 
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did 1 not oppose it. An cvieutel can barely yet 
conceive of a society without: it. 
a condition, as well as a political order. 

The highest races and the supremest intellects 
were sometimes Involved in it. 


slaves in Greece, and Italians in Italy. Re- 
verses in Wars gave armies — nations, even — 


unto bondage. 


No man was exempt from 
such a fate, 


—anid it was calmly submitted to 
because the praetice was universal. Had any 
of the Southern races — Hellenes, Carthagin- 
ians, Romans, Arabians — permanently main- 
tained dominion over the world, slavery would 
perhaps have been its perpetual heirdom. 

[ts death-blow came from the North. The 
hardy warriors from the German forests and 
Scandinavian seas, brought into the struggles 
of an expiring civilization new elements of do- 
mestie life, which eut the root of all servile 
conditions, and gradually, where their sway 
was most complete, emancipated the helot 
class. This process, however, even in the 
countries most thickly settled by the Northern 
races, was not rapid. It passed through vari- 
ous stages, from absolute slavery, through 


serfdom and villeinage, up to the dignity of 


freedom. In the South of Europe, the re- 
mains of the old slave system remained much 
longer; and while as yet all was chaotie and 
confused, the Arab conquerors—an Oriental 
race, to whom slavery was an historical insti- 
tution — swept along the African coasts and 


To the long conflicts of the Moors and Span- 
iards for the possession of the country, may, 
perhaps, be aseribed the long continuance of 
slavery in Western Europe. The rival races 
made slaves of each other; each warrior, as 
he went forth to battle, looked to that condi- 


regarded it with no greater dre: vd than any 
other of the accidents of war. 
same with every other people in conflict with 
the Ottoman — but, of course, would be least 
cared for by those born to its contemplation 
and constantly in face of it, like the Spaniards. 
To them it had few horrors, 
to endure. 

The Moors, holding empire both in Spain 
and Africa, carried on a large and lucrative 
traffic in negroes long before any European 
state had the means of entering it. They ex- 


changed their Barbary horses for negroes, at | 


the town of Hoden, beyond eape Blanco — 
ectting from ten to eighteen for each horse, 
and earried them to the markets of Turin, 
Sicily, and Seville, where they brought vast 
profits ; it being a point of pride with the 
wealthy Christians to have their households 
crowded with the sable skins. After the Moors 
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It was a so- | 


Henry of Portugal. 
fixed themselves in the European peninsula. | 


It was the | 


| as he expresses it. 


cither to inflict or | 
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were den out of Spain, the sentiment and 
habitual feeling which sanctioned the trade in | 
man, the property in human blood, began to | 


give way: but the eradication of a national | 
Greeks were 


idea domesticated for many centuries, and | 
never entirely foreign, was, of course, very 


eradual ; and, in the mean time, the New 
World was discovered, and the Spaniards enr- 
ried to it and established in the empire which 
they founded there the political and domestic 
institutions to which they had been accustomed 
at home. However unjust and how disastrous | 
soever these institutions proved, we must not, 
as we have said, charge the sin and guilt of 
them home to the men of that day. They 
perpetuated — and without a proper knewl- 
edge of its guilt— the inheritance which their | 
fathers had left them. So much blame. at- 
taches to them for the wse which they made of 


| their mastery —the extermination of the na- 
) 


tives by fire and sword, by starvation and 


| compelled labor, by wanton waste and deadly 


cruelty, by the torch, the matchlock, and the 
bloodhound, —that we need not heap upon 
them the sins of others. 

ah are: ica 

That the institution of slavery was not re- | 
pugnant to the moral sense, the religious feel- 
ing, or the intelligence of that age, our author 
furnishes abundant proofs. The greatest and | 


most illustrious personages sanctioned it — 


Columbus, Ferdinand of Arragon, and Prince || 
In an analysis of one of || 
the Discoverer’s despatches to Ferdinand and 
Isabella from Hispaniola we read. — 

* Columbus now touches upon a matter which || 
intimately concerns our subject. He desires An- | 


| tonio de ‘Torres to inform their Highnesses that | 
| he has sent home some Indians from the Canni- || 
| bal islands as slaves, to be taught Castilian, and | 
tion as one of his probable contingencies, and | 


to serve afterwards as interpreters, so that the 
work of conversion may goon. His arguments 
in support of this proc eeding are W eighty. Ile 
speaks of the good that it will be to take these 
people away from Cannibalis sm, and to have 
them baptized, that so they will gain their souls, 
Then, too, “with regard to 
the other Indians, he says, we shall have great || 
credit from them seeing that we can capture and 

make slaves of these Cannibals of whom they, | 
the peaceable Indians, entertain so great a fear. | 
Such arguments must be allowed to have much |, 
force in them ; and it may be questioned wheth- | 
er many of those persons who are, in these days, 
the strongest opponents of slavery, would then 

have had that perception of the impending dan- 


_ ger of it which Los Reyes appear to have en- 


tertained, from their answer to this part of the 
document. ‘This is very well, and so it must | 
be done; but let the Admiral see whether it | 
could not be managed there,’ (7. e. in the Canni- 
bal islands) ‘that they should be brought to our 
sacred Catholic Faith, and the same thing with 


| the Indians of those islands where he i is.’ The 
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Admiral’s despatch in the next paragraph goes 
much further: he boldly suggests that for the 
advantage of the souls of these Cannibal In- 
dians, the more of them that could be taken the 
better; and that considering what quantities of 
live stock and other things were necessary for 
the maintenance of the Colony, a certain num- 
ber of caravels should be sent each year with 
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| 


these necessary things, and the cargoes be paid | 


for in slaves taken from amongst the C 
He touches again on the good that will be done 
to the Cannibals themselves; alludes to the 
Customs duties that their Highnesses may levy 
upon them; and concludes by desiring Antonio 
de Torres to send, or bring, an answer, ‘ be- 
cause the preparations here’ (for capturing 
these cannibals) ‘ may be made with more confi- 
dence, if the scheme seem good to their high- 
nesses.’ A more distinct proposition for the es- 
tablishment of a slave trade was never made, 
though we must do Columbus the justice to be- 
lieve that his motives were right in his own 
eyes.” ‘ 

Columbus had been brought up on the 
Afriean coasts, and had there and elsewhere 
been accustomed to slavery ; his motives, how- 
ever, —for he was an eminently wise and 
just man for his age, — were to convert these 
slaves to Christianity and to civilization. How 
far man has a right to do this — to enslave the 
body under the pretence of saving the soul of 
his tellow-creature — is a point which we are 
not to diseuss here. Rightly or wrongly the 
world has made up its mind—and against 
the doctrine of the Discoverer. That Colum- 
hus proceeded on, for him, sufficing reasons, 
we need not doubt—though his argument 
may be unsound. We do not visit him with 
penal censures because his social ideas were 
not those of the nineteenth century, any more 
than we would denounce Plato for the differ- 
ence between our ethies and his. Great men 
belong only to their ages, —and are, like 
events, historical. 

The connection of Columbus with the es- 
tablishment of slavery in America is strongly 
brought out by our author,—rather too 
strongly we think ; but there can be no doubt 
as to his participation inthe matter. At first, 
only prisoners taken in war were enslaved — a 
eustom to which the conquerors had long been 
inured. But when more laborers were want- 
ing, pretexts for hostilities were easily found, 
and the inhabitants of whole districts were 
cleared off and sent to work the mines, where 
they perished yearly by thousands. This was 
in the time of Ovando’s government, after the 
disgrace and recall of Columbus. Events in 
Italy also hastened the ruin of the poor abo- 
rigines.— 

“The troublous and perplexed times in Spain 
from Isabella’s death to Ferdinand’s return from 
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after, must have made many suitors for royal 
favor whom it were hard to deny. Ferdinand 
was not fond of giving, and with the great and 
costly affairs he was engaged in, seldom had 
much to give. Indians, however, were now 
asort of money. The courtiers asked for re- 
partimentos of Indians—some purposing to go 
themselves to Hispaniola and push their fortunes 
there, and others intending merely to farm their 
Indians out, as absentee proprietors. Ferdinand 
did not resist these applications; and though the 
Governor Ovando, probably aware of the mis- 
chief, and alive to the inconvenience, remon- 
strated as much as he dared, especially against 
absentee proprietors, there were many cases in 
which he must have been obliged to give way. 
The mania for gold finding was now probably at 
its height; and the sacrifice of Indian life pro- 
portionately great.” 


Indians soon becoming searce in the island, 


it became necessary to import laborers from 
elsewhere. As yet the idea of transferring 


the sable servitors of the Spanish grandees to 
the mines of Hispaniola had not occurred : — 
hut workers must be had or the mines would 
be profitless,— and this was the way in which 
they were obtained.— 


“ Ferdinand was told that the Lucayan islands 
were full of Indians; that it would be a very 
good thing to bring them to Hispaniola ‘ that 
they might enjoy the preaching and _ political 
customs’ which the Indians in Hispaniola en- 
joyed. ‘Besides, they might assist in getting 
gold, and the King be much served’ The King 
gave a license. The first Spaniards who went 
to entrap these poor Lucayans did it in a way 
that brings to mind our English proverb — 
‘seething a kid in its mother’s milk’ — for they 
told these simple people that they had come 
from the heaven of their ancestors, where these 


ancestors and all whom the Indians had loved in | 
lite were now drinking in the delights of 


heavenly ease: and these good Spaniards would 
take the Lucayans in their ships to join their 


cestors who had gone thither. We may fancy 
how the more simple amongst them, lone women 
and those who felt this life to be somewhat 
dreary, crowded round the ships which were to 
take them to the regions of the blest. I picture 
to myself some sad Indian, not without his doubts 
of these Spanish inducements, but willlng to 
take the chance of regaining the loved past, and 
saying like King Arthur to his friend Sir Bedi- 
vere upon the shore, 
IT am going a long way 

With these thou seest —— if indeed T go-—— 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island valley of Avillion ; 

Where falls nor rain, or hail, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 

Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 

And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 

Alfred Tennyson. ‘ Morte d’ Arthur,’ vol. 2, p. 15. 





This hideous pretence of the Spaniards did its 





Naples to take the Regency, and for some time | 


much-loved ancestors, and dearer ones than an- | 


work; but there were other devices, not men- | 
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and the end was, that in five years forty thous- 
and of’ these deluded Lucayans were carried to 
Ilispaniola. Most men in the course of their 
lives have rude awakenments which may enable 
them to form some notion of what it was to 
come down from the hope of immediate para- 
dise to working as a slave in a mine. Some 
lived on in patient despair; others of fiercer na- 
ture, refusing sustenance, and flying to dark 


| caves and unfrequented places, poured forth 
_ their lives, and we may hope were now, indeed, 


with the blest. Others of more force and 
tical energy, ‘ peradventure the wisest,’ as 


nod 
eter 


tioned to us, which were afterwards adopted; | 


Martyr says, made escape to the northerly parts | 


of Ilispamiola, and there with‘ arms outstretched’ 
towards their country, lived at least to drink in 
the breezes from their native lands. Those 


| lands were now paradise to them.” 


This was one of the last acts of the monk 
Ovando’s government. He gave place to 
Diego Columbus, son of the Discoverer. But 


_ things did not improve much in consequence 


of the change. We have noticed that the 
chief motive which Columbus had in taking 
possession of the natives, was to convert them F 
— this motive was also avowed by the King 
and Queen. Of the way in which converts 
were sought to be made we have an instance in 
one of the proclamations of Ojeda, — which, 
after setting forth that the Pope had given to 
the Kings of Castile and Leon, &c., sovereign 
power and dominion over the New World, to 
christianize and to rule it, goes on to say — 
“* Wherefore I entreat and require you,’ says 
Ojeda, or any other privateering discoverer, 
‘that after taking due time to consider this, you 
acknowledge the ‘church’ as sovereign lady of 
the world and the Pope in her name, and His 








Majesty, in his place as Lord of these isles and 
continent, and receive these religious men. If 
you do, his Majesty will greet you with all love 
and affection, and leave you your wives and 
children free, and will give you many privileges 
and exemptions. But if you do not, by the 
help of God I will enter with power into your 
land and will subdue you, and will take your 
wives and children and make slaves of them, 
and sell them as such, and take all your goods 


and do you all the mischief I can, as to vassals 


that do not obey and will not receive their Lord.” 


It would be difficult to match the terms 
of this proclamation, even out of the most 
intolerant reigns of Mohammedan sovereigns : 
after this, we do not marvel to find Spanish 
soldiers gravely hanging thirteen natives, as 
Las Casas says, “in honor and reverence of 
Christ our Lord, and his twelve Apostles.” — 


As yet, the history before us is brought down | 


only to the promulgation of the laws of Bur- 
gos. Another volume is expected to com- 
plete the narrative. Should a second edition 
be ealled for, we would counsel its author yet 
to give some account of the older slavery 
which existed in Europe, and particularly in 
the Peninsula, before the discovery either of 
the New World or of Negroland. Such an 
addition is necessary to the completeness of 
his plan —to the unity and consecutiveness of 
history — to the fair apportionment of praise 
and blame —and to the clear understanding 
of the question. The portion of the subject 
really treated of is touched with care, good 
taste, and correct feeling. The book is not 
unlikely to become popular, — and we would 
therefore desire to have it as complete as 
possible. — Athen@um. 





THE FOOTPRINTS OF GENIUS. 


Tn the busy haunts of crowded cities it is 
often refreshing to the mind to withdraw its 
thoughts from the actual and present, and to 
recall the memories of those men of genius 
whose lives have been connected with the par- 
ticular locality. The hurry of business, and 
the perpetual flow of the stream of human 
life, are there, however, a powerful interrup- 
tion to such contemplations. In the quietude 
of rural scenery we trace more uninterruptedly 
and agreeably the footprints of genius, live 
again in old memories, and realize and luxuri- 
ate in the past. This was strikingly experi- 
enced by a little party who, on a calm autumn 








day last year, set out from the quiet old town 
of Abingdon, for a ramble of a few miles into 
the adjacent country. 

Neither Abingdon nor its neighborhood 


boasts any marvellous beauties; indeed, the 


professed connoisseur (not Jover—that is a 


different character) of the picturesque would | 


pass the locality altogether as uninteresting. 
Abingdon is a genuine old town, with many 
genuine old defects—such as narrow streets 
ill-drained, and inconvenient houses ill-venti- 
lated. However wise in their generation the 
monks of the rich abbey that gave its name 
to the town might have Som in selecting for 
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their dwelling a sweeping valley abounding in 
rich pastures, watered by the silver Thames 


| (really a silver stream here), yet the position 


was not very good for a town, inasmuch as 
damp and dirt for many months of every year 
are the consequence of the low situation, and 
fever and ague necessarily the frequent result. 
The country round, though often under water 
for some weeks of autumn and spring is, when 
the weather proves propitious, pea tud and 
lovely. No marvels of nature are displayed ; 
but the calm, tranquil, rural beauty of fields, 
richly fertile, amply compensates for the ab- 
sence of the wild and wonderful. Certain it 


is that our rambling party, when looking on 
those pleasant undulations, covered by fine 
_ pastures and graceful clumps of trees in their 


autumn decorations of the ‘‘ kindling, not the 
fading leaf,” did not complain of the absence 
of lofty hills and gorgeous forests. They 


adopted the sound practical philosophy of 
placing its full value on the scene around 
' them. 


A gentle eminence a little more than three 
miles from Abingdon, ushered the party into a 
straggling and most secluded village. Many 


of the houses looked nearly coéval with the 


ancient church, whose gray, massive turret 
rose in the midst like the hoary head of a ven- 
erable patriarch surrounded by his kindred. 

‘This is Cumnor,”’ said an old gentleman, 
the leader of our party. 

‘“‘Cumnor !”’ exclaimed the delighted voices 
of the younger folks. 

Then came thoughts of Sir Walter Scott, 
and of those personages who were cold, rigid 


forms in the statue-gallery of history, until, 


touched by the Promethean fire of his genius, 


_ they started into vitality, and became living 
/men and women, connected with our intellect 


and sympathies forever. 
“This, then, is Cumnor! the place once 


| helonging to the Abbey of Abingdon, given at 


the Reformation to the Dudley family, and the 
ill-fated residence of Amy Robsart. At all 
events, if we cannot trace the remains of any 
of the characters Sir Walter Scott introduced 
into his beautiful novel of Kenilworth, yet we 
can plainly discern the footprints of his genius 
here.”’ 

“Yes,” said our aged friend, with kindling 
enthusiasm ; ‘look! there swings the sign of 
Giles Gossling’s hostel, where the story opens.” 

And sure enough there was the rude por- 
traiture of the Bear and Ragged Staff—the 
cognizance of the Dudley’s—on the sign-board 
before us. Much to the advantage of the vil- 
lage inn must it have been that the great 
master of fiction should so accurately have at- 


VOL. IIL. 
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ford students and others have startled the 
solitudes of Cumnor with their visits since 
genius stamped its mark there. Leaving our 
conveyance at the ancient hostel, we explored 
all that remained of the dismal dwelling of 
Cumnor Place. Every vestige of the house is 
gone, and the mere outlines of the grounds 
adjoining the church are all that remain to sat- 
isfy the curiosity of the visitor. The church 
was our next object of attention. Some fears 
were entertained that we must depart without 
entering it, as the clerk or sexton could not be 
found. But after lingering for a while in the 
church-yard, looking at some fine old trees, 
whose branches might perchance have cast 
their shade over the head of the lovely lady, 
the unloved, neglected wife, who had really 
dwelt and mysteriously died in their neighbor- 
hood, we entered the ancient village sanctuary. 
A single aisle and chancel comprise its extent. 
The object of peculiar interest to visitors is a 
tomb within the altar rails, at the side of the com- 
munion table, with the name of Anthony Foster 
inscribed thereon. We approached the spot with 
something of mingled surprise and loathing ; 
but imagination received a wholesome check 
when brought into communion with the actual. 
Effigies of Anthony Foster, his wife, and three 
children, are in good preservation on the 
tomb. By the inscription, we learned that 
Anthony Foster was the younger son of a no- 
ble family, and that he married the daughter 
of Reginald Williams, whose tomb was pointed 
out on the pavement of the altar. There is no 
circumstance whatever to show that he was the 
wretch which the novelist makes him. 

It is possible that the feelings of our party 
may not be shared by others ; for with all our 
veneration for Scott, the sentiment of dissatis- 
faction was spontaneous and general after vis- 
iting this tomb. We seemed at once agreed 
that Sir Walter had exceeded the license, and 
outstepped the prerogative of fiction, in attach- 
ing such a character as he has done to the 
name of the individual whose monument was 
before us. Every fact seemed distinctly to 
contrast with the fiction, except the fact of 
name. “ "Tony Fire-the-fagot,” who is repre- 
sented as having applied the torch to the pyre 
that consumed Latimer and Ridley; "Tony, 
the father of one sweet daughter, who dis- 
claimed his nature ; “Tony, the hypocrite and 
murderer ; “fony, dying by the fearful judg- 
ment of Heaven—all combined, form one of 
the most powerful and painful portraits of un- 
redeemed villiany which the genius of Scott 
has depicted. 





band, and father of a family, held up forever 


tended to local details. Many a party of Ox- | to execration, as a monster of iniquity! To 
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Here, in this Christian sanctu- | 
ary, was a man of apparently fair fame, a hus- | 
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'| exaggerate the good qualities of departed his- | 
| torical characters may mislead, though it cannot | 
greatly injure ; but if we connect such ideas 
as those called up by "Tony Foster’s name, 
with an actual tomb, in order to give an apr | 
pearance of local exactness and accuracy of 
detail, it is surely an outrage upon the dead 
from which the conscientious mind must recoil. 

We left the tomb and church of Cumnor, 
saying, ‘‘ Certainly the monumental brass that 
has so well preserved Anthony Foster’s name 
has been, by its durability, an injurious me- | 
mento. Had his name been carved on humble 
freestone, it would have wasted away from 
men’s eyes as his life did from their memo- 
ries, and no mighty seer had then dragged 
his name from obscurity to stamp it with in- 
delible infamy.” 

The name of Lambourne is familiar in Cum- 
| nor now; a representative of that appellation 
being still alive, to attest Scott’s attention to 
local distinctness. 

The day was yet young when our party had 
_made their survey of Cumnor, and it was 
agreed to prolong the ramble a few miles in 
search of another locality, where we might 
trace the footprints of genius. So accordingly, 

entering our old-fashioned, spacious convey- 
ance, and giving a parting glance at the Bear 
and Ragged Staff, we resumed our ride along 
well-kept roads, shaded by overarching trees, 
and flanked by verdant meadows, through 
which we could trac? the winding of the Isis, 
until we came to Bablock Hythe Ferry. As 
we approached this spot, it was pleasant to see 
from the distance the old flat-bottomed ferry- 
boat conveying three cows across the river. 
|The clearness of the deep, though narrow 
stream, its serpentine course, the pastures of | 
brightest green, stretching away on both 
| sides, the willows on the banks, bending 
in the gentle breeze, and at every rustling 
‘of their foliage, showing the silver tint of 
the under-side of their pensile leaf, and here 
and there a majestic weeping-willow, dip- 
ping its pendent branches in the stream—all 
these, with the pearly gray of the calm autumn 
sky, the gliding motion of the boat, and the 
tranquil gaze of the patient animals comprising 
its freight, presented a combination of quiet 
rural beauty worthy of the pencil of a Cuyp 
or Paul Potter. By the time the boat had 
' unloaded its cargo and returned, it was our 
turn to cross, which we did without alighting 
from our vehicle. The horse was accustomed | 
to the ferry-boat, and so remained perfectly | 
still after entering ; our passage being enliven- 
ed by one of the party relating a piece of ro- 
mantic village gossip in reference to this same | 
ferry. The story chronicled by the few resi- | 














dents of Bablock Hythe, runs thus :—A cer- 
tain maiden, who bore the unromantie name 
of Rudge, used to row the ferry-boat; her 
charms were noted by the quick eyes of the | 
Oxford students, yet the maiden, heedless of | 
their praises and temptations, kept to her lowly | 
occupation, till a certain nobleman, fascinated 

by her loveliness, and honoring the integrity 

which bespoke a pure and noble mind, paid 

honest court to her, bestowed fitting instruc- | 
tion on her, and made her his wife. How the 

water-flower flourished when transplanted to so | 
different a scene, the village historian could 

not tell! But though the younger members of 

our party were delighted to have such a ro- | 
mance connected with the spot, the elders | 
shook their heads gravely, and doubted wheth- 

er the poor girl had really ‘ bettered her con- 

dition,’ when her boat was exchanged for | 
a mansion, and her homely maiden name for a |! 
title. 

We had scarcely finished smiling and sigh- 
ing, as our several fancies led, over this vil- 
lage episode of the fair maid of the ferry, 
when we drew up at the door of an old-| 
fashioned, spacious-looking farm-house, with a 
lofty but strange building adjoining it. To 
our inquiry what that ancient building was, 
with its thick high walls and conical wooden | 
roof, our venerable conductor answered : 
**QOh, this is Stanton Harcourt, the remains 
of a fine old seat of the Karls of Harcourt ; 
and that is the fine old kitchen, as great a | 


| curiosity in its way as any in the kingdom.”’ 


The hospitable farmer who now resides on the 
premises permitted us with frank good-nature 
to view the place; and with him we entered 
the spacious kitchen, and speedily realized the 
idea of the old baronial times, and the vast 
housekeeping inseparable from the then mode 
of providing for the wants of a numerous 
establishment. The lofty square walls sup- 
ported an octagon roof of solid woodwork. 
The kitchen had been built long before chim- 
neys were used, as the blackened rafters far |, 
above sufficiently attested. The smoke, how- | 
ever, could not have been so great a nuisance 
as might at first be supposed. An opening 
entirely round the basement of the roof per- 
mitted it free egress whichever way the wind 
blew. Vast ovens, and drying room over, for 
salted provisions, occupied one side of the 
kitchen, while opposite, there was a mighty 
copper, still used for brewing, and a fireplace 
ten feet wide, with a solid buttress of brick- 
work at the side, to protect the turnspit from | 
being roasted himself while superintending the 
cookery. A shallow pit in the centre was point- 
ed out as the place over which a gridiron six 
feet by four was placed, for the purpose of gril- |, 
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ling a whole sheep, divided down the back, and 
laid open on its bars; while in every direction 
on the walls and roof a multitude of hooks, 
enough to have supplied a whole market, were 
placed, as evidences of the good store once 
hanging in this baronial kitchen. The total 
alteration in meedes of living came forcibly 
upon our minds when noting this relic of the 


' household arrangements of former times. 


However extensive may be the good cheer in 
a nobleman’s kitchen in modern days, it will 
bear no comparison with the rude abundance 
of the past. When towns were few, and shops 
poor and uncertain— when the stated market 
and annual fair were the only places for ob- 
taining a supply of the minor multifarious 
necessaries for a family — room for abundant 
store was needed. And when we recollect 
that it was not the ancient custom to keep 


| stall-fed cattle through the winter, but that at 


Martinmas they killed, salted, and dried meat 
for the consumption of many months, it ex- 
plains the necessity for good ovens, drying- 
rooms, and chevaux de frise of meat-hooks in 
all directions. 

A door from this curious old kitchen led us 
to a tine turret, perfectly square, that had 
once formed part of the mansion, and is still 
entire, and in good preservation. The ground- 
floor of the turret contains what was once a 
beautiful private Roman Catholic chapel, now 


used for the very different purpose of receiving 


a clothes mangle and other household lumber. 
The roof and walls still exhibit traces of rich 
gilding and elaborate decoratiog. A door at 
the right-hand side of the altar opened on a 
winding turret-stair, that led into a little 
upper room, having the appearance of a con- 
fessional. From this the stairease conducted 
to a square convenient room, that might ap- 


| propriately have belonged to the priest who 
| officiated in the chapel ; and still ascending to 
the third and highest story, we entered a hand- 


some square lofty room, richly paneled with 


polished oak. On one side was the small 


ancient fireplace; on the other three sides 
were casement windows, commanding exten- 


_ sive and varied views of the adjacent country. 


‘This room is called Pope’s study,”’ said our 
aged conductor: ‘here he finished the Odys- 
sey.’’ A more appropriate room for a poet’s 


study could not be imagined than this lovely 
_ turret chamber. 


From the window opposite 
the fireplace, where it may be supposed Pope 


| generally sat, there is a fine view of the imme- 
| diately-adjoining parish church ; and the tops 


of the trees wave their foliage directly beneath 
the windows of this lofty room. Here, far 
removed from vulgar noise or casual intrusion, 
the country, with its meadows, streams, and 


*— 





groves, spread out like a vast map far beneath 
the church tower, for a next-door neigibor ; 
the winds, as they swept over the trees, for 
minstrels ; and the clouds for an ever-varying 
moving panorama — well might the poet hold 
high converse with the mighty dead, and 
realize the visions, and invoke the spirit of 
the father of poetry!* To leave this room, 
with its interesting associations, was in every 
sense a descent. 

The same kind courtesy that had permitted 
us to view the turret, enabled us to enter the 
church, where the principal object of attrac- 
tion was the private chapel over the vault of 
the Harcourt family. The tombs and monu- 
ments were richly gilded and emblazoned ; but, 
we thought, with more of splendor than of 
taste. I ull-sized marble effigies of the Earls 
of Harcourt, in their robes and coronets — the 
figures painted and gilded to represent the 
costume — made a showy, but not very im- 
pressive spectacle. Two exquisite busts by 
Roubilliae contrasted favorably in beauty, pu- 
rity, and simplicity, with the gorgeously-painted 
monuments. 

It happened that the vault of the Harcourt 
and Vernon family was open, the funeral of 
the Archbishop of York being fixed to take 
place on the following day. 
viewing the splendors of the garish monuments 
to witness the solemn secrets of the charnel- 
house, afforded a salutary lesson. Sixteen 
large coffins were visible, many of them much 
dilapidated ; rotting wood, faded velvet, and 
tarnished brass, all proclaiming that no matter 
what the outward trappings, ‘‘ decay’s effacing 
finger’ cares nothing for human distinctions. 
A broad shelf was erected round this vault for 
the Vernon family, which, by intermarriages, 
had become closely united with the Harcourts. 


The late archbishop was the first who, on the | 





To descend from | 


morrow, was to take possession of this com- | 


partment of the vault. 


Ascending to the church, it was a relief to | 


wander into the adjoining burial-ground, and 
view the turret and windows of Pope’s study 
from that quiet place. Near the door of the 
church there is an interesting tablet erected by 
the poet’s friend, Lord Harcourt, to the mem- 
ory of two lovers killed by lightning. 


* Pope, in a letter to Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, says —‘‘I owe this old house the same grati- 
tude that we do to an old friend that harbors us in 
his declining condition, nay, even in his last extremi- 
ties. I have found this an excellent place for retire- 
ment and study, where no one who passes by can 
dream there is an inhabitant, and even anybody that 
would visit me dares not venture under my roof. 
You will not wonder I have translated a great deal of 
Homer in this retreat: any one that sees it, will own 
I could not have chosen a fitter or more likely place 
to converse with the dead!” 
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at the request of Lord Harcourt, wrote the 
following epitaph : — 
“ Think not, by righteous judgment seized, 
A pair so faithful could expire ; 
Victims so pure Heaven saw well-pleased, 
And snatched them in celestial fire. 
Live well, and fear no sudden fate : 
When God calls virtue to the grave, 
| Alike ’tis justice, soon or late, 
Mercy alike to kill or save. 
| Virtue unmoved can hear the call, 
} 
| 


LS | 





And face the flash that melts the ball!” 


and Amelia. 

Feeling that our ride had been as much di- 
versified with records of the past, enjoyment 
of the present, and visits to the dwellings of 
the living and the dead, as could well be with- 
in the limits of one morning’s ramble, we re- 
turned to Abingdon (passing on our way the 
house that had once been that of Elwes the 
miser), and admiring the stately old market- 
place, which stands in the centre of the an- 





cient town. After a brief time spent in rest 
and refreshment, we went forth again in the 
evening to witness a modern appropriation of 
an ancient building. The gateway of the ven-— 
erable Abbey of Abingdon is yet entire; and 
every school-boy in the town feels some pride 
as he recalls the fact, that thagmost learned of 
our Anglo-Norman princes, Henry Beauclere, | 
was educated in that old monastic school. Over 
the gateway there are some fine old vaulted 
chambers, one of which is now the lecture-— 
room of the Mechanics’ Institution ; and what- 
ever may be said of modern improvements, a 
more commodious, well-ventilated room, better 
constructed for speaking and hearing, it would 
be difficult to find than this old council-chamber 
over the abbey gate ; and not less highly hon- 
ored is that ancient place in its present use | 
than it was in days of yore. Education is a 
glorious privilege, the birthright not merely of 
England’s princes and peers, but of her people 
and her peasants.—Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal. 
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| Jerome Paturot’s Search after the Best of all 
| Republics —[Jérome Paturot a la Re- 
|  eherche dela Meilleure des Républiques). 


By Louis Reybaud. Jeffs. 


—evena Paturot may fall! Jerome — whose 
_ search after a social position we have so recent- 
| ly seen ending in discomfiture and obscurity— 
‘| whose ‘‘ grandeurs’’ dwindled into a miserable 
i] ‘* emploi en province’ —Jerome also fell a 
| Victim to the Revolution of February. The 
| Provisional Government shook not only Eu- 
| rope,—it shook Jerome ; not only did it ruin 
'' commerce,—it threw Paturot out of office. 
Let Royal historiographers chronicle the desti- 

nies of kings:—Jerome has a pen, and will 

chronicle his own. 

Under the ancient dynasty—under Louis 
Philippe—Jerome was but an ill-paid clerk. 
| It had gone ill with him in the world, and the 
'| world had forgotten him ; but he answered its 
'| neglect with his disdain. Though a paid ser- 
| vant of the government, he was cold and se- 
| vere in his attitude towards it. He accepted 
'| its salary, but not its principles. Let députés 
| yote and shout as they pleased, he refused his 
| protection and sympathy to the Government of 
July.— 


Y —— 


| 
| In the crash of dynasties none are secure : 











JEROME PATUROT’S SEARCH AFTER THE BEST OF ALL REPUBLICS. 


The current of things led me yet further. It 
is not easy to arrest oneself when censure once 
begins. I sought but one culprit, and I found 
two ; to the faults of Government I had to add 
those of society. I began to doubt whether this 
world, so full of imperfections and contrasts, 
satisfactorily fulfilled the aim of the Divinity. 
Looking at it calmly, I could see nothing in it 
but an incomplete sketch, worthy only of the 
infancy of Art. It seemed to me that, with the 
slightest effort of imagination, I could suggest 
something which would be less incoherent and 
more harmonious. This thought exalted me :— 
I understood the pride of Prometheus in his 
struggle against heaven. 


Jerome became a republican ; and the Re- 
public soon after came to realize his hopes. 
He now takes up that pen which has rendered 
famous the struggles of his early life to relate 
the deceptions of his middle age. The Re- 
public has not realized his hopes ! 

Such is the purpose of M. Louis Reyhaud’s 
third part of Jerome Paturot, now in course 
of publication. The idea is not a bad one, if | 
we except the returning to an old subject — | 
which has seldom succeeded with any writer, | 
from Cervantes down to Boz; and though 
some parts of this work are amusing, it is 
wearisome on the whole. To render the ex- 
travagancies of the Revolution ridiculous was 
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not diffieult; but M. Reybaud has too often 
_ dropped the satirist to assume the preacher. 
| He writes in his own person rather than in that 
of Jerome Paturot ; and what he writes is sen- 


sible, but not amusing. Some happy touches 
and some hard hits there certainly are; but 


| the work bears the impress of being written to 


suit a temporary circumstance, and written 
hastily. 

When the Republic is declared, its first act 
is to send its commissioners into the depart- 
ments, to agitate and keep alive republican 
enthusiasm. In the department where Jerome 
lives the people are marvellously indifferent to 
politics—quiet inoffensive bowrgeois, thinking 
only of their commerce. This tranquillity 
excites the choler of the republican chief com- 
missioner, who demands of his colleague an 
explanation.— 


“ What goes on here? What have you done ? 
have you clubs, as at Paris ?”—* No, indeed ; 
we have no clubs."—“ Have you any prome- 
nades of the various professions, as at Paris?” 
— No; none.” “No promenades! no clubs! 
This is serious. I hope, at least, you have had 
lampions, as at Paris ? ”"—The assembly regarded 
each other in silent disappointment. ‘The sense 
of their fault penetrated them; and they were 
obliged to avow that they had not even had /am- 
pions. “ And you talk of a republic!” exclaim- 
ed the indignant commissioner: “a republic 
without lampions, without promenades, without 
clubs!) Now I am prepared for anything. I 
will wager there has been no Tree of Liberty 
erected here amidst fireworks and tricolor rib- 
bons!” Conscience stricken, their silence was 
their reply. “ I thought as much,” he continued. 
“Let no more be said. All is lost. Nothing as 
at Paris; nothing! nothing! Not one grand 
idea, not one noble spectacle! O Republic! is 
it thus that thou art maugurated? Where are 
thy fasces—where is thine antique drapery ?” 
Turning to his colleague he demanded, ** Have 
you agitated the department ?” “ Agitated it! 
For what? It made no resistance.”—* In ap- 
pearance perhaps so; but at the bottom it is re- 
tractory, believe me. Have you at least turned 
away all the functionaries of the deposed gov- 
ernment ?”—“ Why should 1? They all hast- 
ened to declare their adherence.”—* Pure com- 
edy! You have been played with, colleague. 
What! not a single dismissal ? ”—“ Only three 
or four. If you but knew how submissive the 
department is.’—‘“ That’s it! Submissive ! 
They all pretend submission, but in reality they 
conspire. Colleague, you must agitate. Recover 
lost time! Proclamations—bulletins ! Above 
all, be careful of the style; let there be words 
as big as houses !”—“ Very well.”—* You must 
have a elub;—two, if possible.”—*T will have 
three.”"—* You must planta Tree of Liberty, 
with fireworks and tricolor ribbons as aecompani- 


ments.”—* T will plant two.”—* You must or- | glorious mien! what a proud attitude! O my | 
As to public ceremonies, 


ganize promenades. 
the programme is before you. 





Let them be | art strong because thou art good, and good be 





grandiose—that is the great and essential point. | 


necase of need, run the town into debt: no 
money can be better spent. Imitate Paris— 
Let there be young girls dressed in white and 
oxen with gilded horns. Elevate the souls of 
men by grand spectacles. Give them allegory 
—no end of allegory.”—* They shall have alle- 
gories, since you wish it.” “ Well and good, my 
dear colleague. I see with pleasure that you 
recur to real republican principles. They may 
be summed up in two words: agitation and dis- 
missal—above all, dismissal! No hesitation, no 
weakness! Dismiss and dismiss: that is the way 
to establish a republic.” 


The result of these instructions is, the com- 
lete demoralization of the department : which 
Picts a peaceful and politically indifferent place 
becomes a centre of republican fury. Among 
the dismissals occurs that of Jerome. What! 
the republican before the republic—he who 
proclaimed ‘ the pure principles’ when there 
was only danger in the proclamation—was to 
be suspected of attachment to the ancient order 
of things! Jerome sets off for Paris to have an 
interview with the minister, convinced that a 
mere statement of his case is all that is neces- 
sary for his re-admission. 

Arrived at Paris, he is, of course, spectator 
of all the follies that have been acted there 
during the last few months. He goes to the 
clubs,—attends the Luxembourg,—visits the 
Hotel de Ville. He hears men of all parties, 
and criticises them all. There is very little 
humor in all these chapters ; perhaps because 
the writer was too much in earnest. Jerome 
meets with Oscar, the artist of the ‘ hairy 
school” ; who is now the great republican art- 
ist, swelling with triumph at the doors of the 
Louvre being opened to all men without the 
formality of a judgment. The brush has been 
enfranchised—all palettes proclaimed equal. 
The aristocracy of Art has seen its day,—it is 
the turn of the third estate! Oscar belonged 
to that class:—the jury had refused his pic- 
tures with distressing unanimity. His time for 
vengeance has arrived, and he will show the 
world the masterpieces of which it had been 
deprived by ignorance and jealousy! Oscar 
takes Jerome to see a “ promenade’’ on the 
Boulevards :— 

“You see my People, Jerome,—you see it!” 
“ Your People!” “ Yes, mine, Jerome. Whose 
should it be? Have I not borne it in my en- 
trails—the entrails of an artist? Is it not the 
people of genius and of passion ? the people of 
color and of outline ? the people of ochre and 
cobalt? Yes, Jerome, it is mine : and the proof 
is that I on all aceasions assert it, and the people 
never protests. See how it bears itself! what a 


people! my great and beautiful people! thou 
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_ with it all objects without distinction. 


_of creation, with no end of spheres. 


_zon? No, Jerome, no! 


' it issues infinite treasures. 


| of the Sphinx. 
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cause thou art strong ! Thou art strong and good 
because thou art food and strong! Thou hast 
the vigor of the athlete, but thou hast also the 
grace of an infant. Jerome, there are moments 
when my eyes fill with tears as I think that this 
People is mine,—that it belongs to me, its 
friend and colorist!” 


Oscar has a great enjoyment in store for 
Jerome :—he will take him to the Louvre, 
there to delight him with the splendors of re- 
publican Art. Arrived there, Oscar is shocked 
to find Jerome not in eestacies. Jerome be- 
gins to doubt republican Art.— 


“ Take care, Paturot! There is a touch of 


| the sceptic in you. You play with great ideas. 
| Sceptic, indeed! who is not so? 
cpicier is ; 


Even the 
That which is more rare is to have 
a soul intoxicated with splendors and an eye 
full of radiations!...... it is to carry in one’s 
bosom a world of color and of light, and to clothe 
That is 





what characterizes us artists, and places an | 


abyss between us and cpicerie.” 

Not content with showing the Louvre, Oscar 
takes Jerome to see the exhibition of the | 
“concours” for a symbolical figure of the Re- 
public ; Oscar, of course, being one of the 
‘* concurrents.’’— 





“My dear Paturot, it is into this that I have 
thrown my whole soul. No reminiscence, no pla- 


| giarism; buta flame the most intense, creation 


the most vigorous. You know the expression 


, which Cimabue gave to his Virgins: the naif, 


You 


the primitive, I have re-discovered that! 
shall see.” 


Jerome is speechless before this specimen of | 
/ romantic and republican Art. 


Oscar, disdain- 
fully pointing at the other works, thus speaks 
of his chef-d’aucre.— 


“ Look at those sketches. There is texture 


and some handling; but where is the conception 


—where the idea? Nothing which makes you 
dream, nothing which carries you beyond the 
bounds of space! I see republics seated and 
republics standing—others lying, others kneeling 
—near this are tigers, near that lions—farther 
on are seen serpents, trees, and all the furniture 
But the 
profound thought, the inspired propheey,— 
where are they ? Do you see those? Do you 


_ hear them resounding in the depth of the hori- 


! These things are dumb 


as atomb,—while mine has all the melodies of 
nature! The Virgin strikes the globe, and from 
Mine delivers the 
key of human destinies and the sombre enigma 
All that in a few touches! A 
little color,—and the mystery of the world is 
revealed! It is cyclopean—it is genesiac. Hu- 
man genius will never transcend it.” 


eee = A TRE RY TEE = 








Oscar’s absurdity is one of the very few 
things that raise a smile throughout these vol- 
umes. The following samples of circulars, 
addressed by candidates for the Assembly, can 
scarcely be called caricatures— 


Sentimental Circular. 


Citizens —Name me. 





The interests of the | 
a have been the predecupation of all my | 


ife. I have known the people,—and have loved | 


it. The more it is known—the better it is be- | 
loved. How profound its philosophy—how naive | 


its poetry! People, thou hast all the graces as 
thou hast all the virtues —Name me ! 
Conspirator’s Circular. 


Citizens,—Name me ; name the man who ad- 
dresses you. 


IIe has the right to speak out ; he | 
bears the brand of the royal chain,—he has | 


known the tyranny of monarchs. Whilst others 


compounded with the government, and allowed 
themselves to be corrupted by the gold of tyrants, 
he only dared to oppose his breast against the steel 
of the satellites. 
people may be asked of the dungeons of Mont 
St. Michael, and of the damp straw which there 
supported his wasted frame. 
us guarantees have been given. I am a martyr 
of your cause:—behold my wounds! Whilst 
you suffered—I conspired ; you suffer still—and 
I still conspire. I will conspire as lon: as you 
suffer. The prison knows me. It is the pride 


and delight of high souls and contemplative | 


natures !—Name me. 


There are several others, but we can spare 
room only for this— 


Ouvrier’s Circular. 


Citizens,—The son of a working man, nephew | 


Vhat he has suffered for the |, 


People! between | 


of a working man, cousin of a working man, | 


son-in-law of a working man, uncle of a work- 
ing man, and father of a working man,—I might 
myself have been a working man had cireum- 
stances favored me. What doI say ? Work- 
ing man ? I am one,—and more so than any 
other. Ouvrier ?—oh, yes! ouvrier! Itis a title 
of which I am proud, and which I would change 
for none other. How beautiful a thing it is to 
be a working man, and bear the name! That 
name I claim. I decorate myself with it and 
glory therein. Ouvrier ! how it fillsthe mouth ! 
Ouvriers, my brothers, come to my arms—quick 
intomy arms! Let us exchange the fraternal 
kiss. 
ain worthy of you. 
rier ! who shall gainsay it ? 
thought ! 
yourselves—one of your most humble and de- 
voted comrades! 
heart !—Name me! 


IT am an ouvricr of 


These extracts will be sufficient to give our 


By the beating of my heart I feel that I 
Ouvrier! yes Tam an ouv- | 


Thus, working men, behold one of | 


Let your hearts respond to his | 


readers an idea of the two volumes of this con- |/ 


tinuation which are now before us. 
Atheneum. 
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RELIGIOUS 


It is ten years since two gay maidens put 


up the celebrated petition, ‘‘ Aunt, do tell us 


what Puseyism is—we can’t get on at Al- 


'mack’s without being able to talk about it!”’ 


If the fair questioners had waited a little, it 
would have been unnecessary to trouble their 
good kinswoman ; for them, and for all who 


_ might wish to acquire the current controversial 
_small-talk without the labor of reading grave 


works of theology, the press was about to pro- 
vide abundant instruction in the shape of nov- 
els and story-books, illustrating the doctrines 


and the practices of the newly-risen “ism.” 


And now a very extensive literature of this 
kind has grown up among us, exhibiting the 
‘movement ”’ and the ‘‘ development” in all 
their phases, and adding largely to the mate- 
rials which must be mastered by the future 
Chureh historian who would qualify himself 
for describing the workings of the late contro- 
versies on the mind of our generation. 


Mr. Gresley and Mr. Paget are, we believe, 
the acknowledged fathers of this literature ; 
for, if they did not actually take the lead in 


| attempting to combine the interest of fictitious 


narrative with the enforcement of the opinions 


| Oxford to Rome. 


——<—<$_$<$—_——! 


which they had embraced, they were certainly 
the first in that line who succeeded in attract- 
ing any considerable amount of attention. For 
some years the pens of these gentlemen were 
very busy. From Lichfield and from Elford 
little book after little book came forth, attired 
in blue or searlet cloth, with gilt title on the 
back, nicely printed, adorned with pretty cuts, 
sold at a price ranging from half-a-crown to 
four-and-sixpence, and each intended to set 
forth some particular doctrine necessary for 
the times, or to maintain in general what the 
writer conceived to be the true position of the 
English Church. 

While the tide of popularity was bearing 
him ‘on, we always felt sorry for Mr. Paget. 
It was evident that he possessed abilities to 
Which he was doing injustice. Writing hastily, 


* Grantley Manor. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
3 vols. London, 1847. Moxon. 

From Oxford to Rome, and how it fared with some 
who lately made the Journey. By a Companion 
Traveller. London, 1847. Longmans. 

Rest in the Church. By the Anthor of From 
London, 1848. Longmans. 

Steepleton; or, High Church and Low Church: 
being the Present ‘Tendencies of Parties in the 


Church, exhibited in the History of Frank Faithful. | 


By a Clergyman. London, 1847. Longmans. 
Loss and Gain. London, 1848. Burns. 








STORIES.* 


writing for a party, and being sure of a certain 
measure of applause and circulation, secured 
for him by his opinions independently of any 
literary merit, he was tempted to disregard 
those qualities which would have given his 
stories a value as works of art. Within the 
compass allowed to each there was little room 
for the development of plot or character, and 
he made very little use of what there was. 
And yet it seemed that neither plot nor char- 
acter would have been beyond his power if his 
readers had been pleased to require them at 
his hands. Moreover, one of his most con- 
spicuous talents — a somewhat flippant wit — 
although it would have been blameless and 
agreeable in ordinary fiction, was strangely 
out of keeping with the professed piety and 
even unction with which it was combined in 
his religious stories. In sho.', poor Mr. Paget 
appeared to be doubly unfortunate, —a man 
who might have been a good writer of secular 
novels, failed as a novelist by venturing on a 
religious line, while yet there was a tone about 
his writings which made it impossible to be 
satisfied with them as religious works. 

But if Mr. Paget threw away talent, Mr. 
Gresley was quite guiltless of any such prodi- 
gality. There was no ground for supposing 
that Ae could have done better in any other 
department than in that to which he devoted 
himself. As stories, his productions were 
absolutely nothing. 
seemed to have no idea whatever. 


as machinery for the enunciation of argu- 


dulness. Thus the story was endured for the 
sake of the doctrine, and the doctrine was ren- 


them separately would have been intolerable. 
But Mr. Gresley had, in a happy hour, dis- 
covered or stumbled on the fact, that the 
classes to which he addressed himself were 
extremely ignorant of the subjects which he 
professed to treat, and ready to receive instrue- 
tion; and by serving up to them in the guise 
of fiction the theories which had been infinitely 
hetter stated in very accessible publications, 
he attained for the time a great reputation. 
Nor was this without its efect on him. In 


dismally empty and dull than its predecessor, 
the author’s tone became more absurdly oracu- 
| lar. Even"now we sometimes meet with Mr. 


if 








Of plot or character he | 
His per- | 


sons were little better than mere names, used | 


ments ; the arguments without this machinery | 
would have been sermons of very unusual | 


dered palatable by the story, while either of | 


proportion as each succeeding book was more | 
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| religion ; 
| Mrs. Mozley? | mt more equal ; 
| entirely free from all distigurement of party 
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| Gresley’s name in advertisements ; but it is 
long since we saw, and yet longer since we 
read, any of his public ations. 


For ladies who are disposed to mingle in 
religious controversy, the story-book seems a 
very appropriate medium ; and of the litera- 


| ture which we are now surveying, a large por- 


tion —we may add, the best portion — has 
been contributed by female writers. 

First came the Fairy Bower, and its sequel, 
the Lost Brooch, —the work of a lady nearly 
related to the Prophet of Littlemore. The 
hooks were both very clever ; both with much 
that was good, —the earlier with something, 
the later and larger with a great deal, that 
was objectionable, in the too detailed and 

unsparing exhibition of a family whose type of 
religion was represented as different from that 
which the writer wished to recommend. Great 
skill and delicacy were shown in the delinea- 
tion of character. There was somewhat too 
much of feminine fussiness and of Newmanly 
over-subtlety ; and in the Lost Brooch there 
was very considerable tediousness. The ad- 
miration bestowed on these tales by the party 
devoted to the authoress’ eminent brother was, 
of course, far above their deserts ; still — im- 
perfect as they are in respect of execution, 
and far from faultless in spirit—-we do not 


| 


widely different from the last of her more 


| elaborate tales which has as yet appeared. 


hesitate to say that no later production of a | 
female pen in the same department has dis- | 


played an equal amount of talent. 

Those who, like ourselves, valued the 
Fairy Bower and its companion less for what 
was realized in them than for the promise 
which they held out, have hitherto been 
doomed to disappointment. The next work 
by the same authoress, Louisa, or the Bride, 
was weaker. Some short tales for children of 
the poorer classes served only to show that her 


| talent did not extend to writing for the poor ; 
-and from whatever cause (partly, 
|| from ill health), 


we fear, 
Mrs. Mozley has not 
appeared among our writers of fiction. 


Another lady novelist soon after eame be- 
Amy Her- 


again | 


bert, who announces Mr. Sewell as her editor | 


and the guarantee of her orthodoxy. 
taste and fe eling, and hy a chastened spirit of 
they are less brilliant than those of 


and they are 


malice or extravagance. This writer, we re- 
| joice to say, is still productive ; but while we 
‘look forward with hope to her future works, 
we must make the eon: diti on that they shi ul he 


Her | 


_works are generally characterized hy pure 


Margaret Percival is considerably longer 
than either Amy Herbert or Gertrude. It is 
much more ambitious, for it treats of the con- 
troversy with Rome; and we believe we ex- 


press the general opinion of readers in saying | 


that this great subject is most unsatisfac ‘torily 
handled. Margaret, the daughter of a physi- 
clan, is exposed to the influence of an Italian 
countess and her chaplain, Father Andrea. 
The countess is represented as a model of 
Roman Catholic sanctity; the priest, as a 


zealous, able, earnest man, thoroughly devoted | 
. . . . ' 

to his Church, and desirous of winning con- 

With these high foreign patterns | 


verts to it. 
are contrasted certain members of the English 
communion, who are far from any ideal per- 
fection. Margaret is plied with Romish argu- 
ments, and deeply impressed by Romish prac- 
tice. Her allegiance to the Church of her 
baptism is giving way, when she is reclaimed 
by a cleric al uncle, Mr. Sutherland. And 
his line of argument is this, —that she is 7n 
the English Church, and, therefore, 
leave it, but must endeavor more to realize her 
vocation as a member of it; that she is not in 


a condition to judge, and, therefore, is bound | 
' to shut her ears and her very eyes against any 


thing which might tend to unsettle her. 

Now all this may be very true; but we 
earnestly protest against such representations 
of the ease. In the first place, we utterly 


deny that the English Church, as opposed to | 


Romanism, is something to be pleaded for 
with timidity and doubtfulness, —that it is 
something which, at best, can only be justified 
in the way of humble apology 
troversialists took a different line. They 
maintained that the position of our Chureh 
was a right and a good position ; that she was 
free from any thing like the guilt of schism ; 
and was a faithful restorer and witness of most 
important truths which Rome had denied or 
corrupted. They had no thought of content- 
ing themselves with a defensive attitude, but, 
with the fearlessness of strong men fichting i in 
a good cause, they attacked the enemy, ‘and 
never doubted of success. And if now that 
enemy has actually withdrawn from his old 


may not | 


Our old econ- | 





ground, if he has abandoned the pretence of | 


primitiveness, 
theory of ‘* development,” 


_ strange proceeding that our new champions, 


instead of following up the victory which has 


and has taken refuge in a novel | 
surely it is a) 


thus virtually heen won, betake themselves to 


the faint-hearted excuses and the slippery 
probabilities 


been rested ; and that not only in story-books 


—_—_—_______-$4 


on which our cause has of late |! 


“ 
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_ of story-books is intended. 


| but to sit quietly and thankfully where 


| 
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| of female authorship, but in works of far 


graver character and pretensions. 

Again, we altogether object to the compari- 
son of an ideal Romanism with the deficiencies 
of our actual Anglicanism,—deficiencies which 
a certain class of writers among us think it 
their duty even to exaggerate. Some in- 
genius persons may, indeed, find a satisfaction 
in showing how, taking our own Church at 
the worst and the Roman at the best, it would 


yet be incumbent on us to remain where we 


are, but we are sure that the effect of ar- 


guments conducted on such terms cannot be 


beneficial. Why put the case, to our own 


disadvantage, on grounds which are notori- 


ously false? The realities of Romanism — as 
is well known to every one who has had an 
opportunity of fairly forming an opinion on the 
subject, whether through the medium of books 
or through the experience of travel—are at 
least as far short of a Catholic ideal as those 
of our own Church. Indeed, we believe that 
our neo-Catholics, if they would but investi- 
gate the matter, would find that all which most 
offends them, not only in the National Church 
but in our Dissenting bodies, has a parallel in 
the existing system of the Romish communion. 
Roman controversialists, we may be  assur- 
ed, would never take any such ground for 
themselves as that which our apologists are 
pleased to take for us,—although, indeed, 
there is far more reason why they should 
do so. Thetr tone is never that of shame or 
humility ; boasting, swaggering, misrepresen- 
tation of adversaries, concealment of their 


own defects, exaggeration of those which they 


detect in their opponents, —such are the 
weapons of Rome’s champions. Sorrow over 
short-comings and confession of offences ap- 
pear to be things unknown to them. Far, 
indeed, may such proceedings ever be from 
us! Yet let us not give an undue advantage 
to the enemy by adopting his estimate both of 
himself and of ourselves. With ordinary 
readers, this kind of statement will tell far 
more against us than the best argument which 
ean be framed on such a basis would tell 


| for us. 


And, further, we doubt very seriously 
whether such reasonings as those of Margaret 
Percival would make any good impression on 
the kind of persons for whom the controversy 
Mr. Sutherland 
may be as dogmatical as the learned editor 
himself ; he may assure his niece, — ‘‘ Child, 
you are no judge of these things, and, there- 
fore, ought not to think of forming any opinion, 
you 
and the young lady of the book may 
be represented as submitting to this treatment ; 


7? 
are ; 

















| 
but we question whether any young lady of | 
real life, who should have imbibed similar 
doubts as to her Church, would be in any 
degree stilled by what is said. ‘‘If,” the 
waverers might tell us, ‘Mr. Sutherland 
could walk out of the second orange-clad duo- 
decimo,—if, through claims before estab- 
lished, he had acquired an authority over our 
minds, then, indeed, we might be content and 
glad to listen to him. But, alas! he is in the 
book, and we are out of it. We know that 
the writer is no deep divine, but a gentle 
lady; and we have heard even the editor 
spoken of in such a way that, not being under 
his personal influence, we cannot have im- 
plicit confidence in him. And Rome has not 
shunned to argue with us ; she has not told us 
that we are not qualified to decide.” 

Alas! Margaret Percival is no book of 
satisfaction for excited and somewhat self- 
confident spirits. With great respect for the 
authoress — which we trust we have not equiv- 
ocally expressed — we must regret that it was 
ever written. 


Mr. Sewell has himself also tried his hand 
at the religious novel; for we believe that he 
may now be mentioned as the avowed author 
of a work which no one at all acquainted with 
his sentiments or style could ever have hesi- 
tated to ascribe to him. In Hawkstone we 
have Mr. Sewell’s idea of English churchman- 
ship as it ought to be, standing out distinctly 
from all other forms of religion. 
but the one true and right system comes in for 
a portion of reproach or ridicule. The author 
is strong against Dissent ; towards Evangeli- 
cism (so called) he is compassionately con- 
temptuous ; on old-fashioned High-Churchism 
he is severe ; he is unsparingly sarcastic against 
the Romanizing subsection, which at the date 
of the book was still outwardly within our 
Church, and which had lately consummated its 
offences by the new theory of ‘* development,” 
and the floundering sophistries of Mr. Ward ; 
and against Romanism he is absolutely rabid. 

The whole thing is distressingly overdone 
and extravagant, with 


energy and material. The author’s opinions 


on all subjects are announced with a vehemence | 


which could not, perhaps, find an exact re- 
sponse from any single reader. 
should imagine, would choose to venture on a 
second reading of Hawkstone ; but, with all 
its faults, the book is as yet unequalled in its 


kind for the ability which is displayed in it. | 
If Mr. Sewell would but condescend to put | 


some check on his peculiarities ; if he would 
endeavor to admit the idea that his readers, 





Everything | 


a prodigious waste of 


Nobody, we | 


and even the persons whom he opposes, may 
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possibly, after all, be creatures of the same 
species with himself; if he would subdue the 
voleanic character which marks both his nar- 
rative and his opinions—he might (should he 
think fit to pursue this kind of compo- 
sition) with ease achieve far better things in it 
than any other writer whom we could name. 


Somewhat earlier than Hawkstone appeared 
the novel of Ellen Middleton, the first: work 
of Lady Georgiana Fullerton. There were 
circumstances in connection with it which could 
hardly fail to prepossess the critics in favor 
of the book. The writer’s rank appealed pow- 
erfully to the besetting weakness of one great 
quarterly organ; the Whiggism of her family 
bespoke the kindness of the other; while the 
object of the story secured the sympathies of 
certain more expressly theological publications. 
But indeed it had no need of such aid as it 
might have derived from these considerations. 
It was a tale of deep and passionate interest ; 
unpleasant in its impression, but of fascinating 
power. Speaking from memory, however, we 
should say that it altogether failed of its in- 
tended purpose—which was, to recommend 
ecclesiastical confession. Ellen, while a child, 
became accidentally the cause of a cousin’s 
death. Circumstances prevented her from 
owning this at the time ; and the secret embit- 


| tered her after life, while it furnished the only 


other person to whom it was known with the 
means of a mysterious influence over her. 
The matter-of-fact critic of the North objected 
that the story was impossible ; because, in 
the supposed case of death, a coroner’s inquest 
would haye at once brought out the truth. 
The suggestion was mocked at as “* Rigbyism,”’ 
by high-flown sympathizers ; but it was really 
of some importance, inasmuch as it showed 
that English people are not liable to the dan- 
gers which were represented as resulting from 


| the disuse of confession—that the civil institu- 


tions of the country would interpose, if the 
Chureh failed to do so. But, besides this, ee- 
clesiastical confession was evidently not the 
thing which in the first instance was wrong- 
fully omitted ; nor would ecclesiastical abso- 
lution have been required for what was not a 
matter of moral guilt. Confession and pastoral 
direction might, of course, have come in bene- 
ficially in the later stages; but the force of 
the story was destroyed by the fact that they 
would not have been necessary in the begin- 
ning. The lesson which remained—the duty 


of making a clean breast after having done | 


wrong—was one which it had not been reserved 
for the authoress of Ellen Middleton to teach. 

Although the purpose of the tale was to 
enforce confession, it did not, in so far as we 





| 





remember, advocate any thing of this sort be- 
yond what might be had, if requisite, in the | 
English Church. It was, therefore, with sur- 
prise and sorrow—the surprise unusual, and 
the sorrow not universally felt in such cases— 
that we read the announcement of Lady Georgi- 
ana Fullerton’s having become a convert to | 
Romanism. In that character, we shall here- 
after have occasion to speak of her. 


| 

The gradual progress of opinions was, of | 
course, not without effect on our story-books. 
In the early days of Messrs. Paget and Gres- 
ley, it was treated as a ridiculous impossibility 
that any person who had embraced doctrines | 
akin to those of the Zracts for the Times, | 
should ever fall away to the communion of 
Rome. Mr. Gresley was not aman to be put 
out by facts ; when, therefore, secessions began 


———— 
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to be undeniable and frequent, he maintained |, 


that the unhappy seceders had not forsaken us 
through their own fault, but had been driven 
away by puritan persecution. Mr. Paget, 
however, had betimes taken another line. Be- 
fore the beginning of the actual defections, he | 
attacked the coxcombry which was shewing it- 
self among us with very hearty good will, in 
his cleverest work, Zhe Warden of Berking- 
holt. Things had gone further when Hawwk- 
stone appeared ; zt is mainly directed against 
Romanism, and, as has been said, it is wnmer- 
cifully severe on the the Idealism which was 
just then prevalent at Oxford. Allen Middle- 
ton, with its persuasives to confession, would 
have been out of place at an earlier date ; and 
Margaret Percival belongs to the still more 
advanced stage, when our young women were 
in immediate danger from Romanism. 
Meanwhile, there were other appearances 
which we have not time to examine. There 
was a series of tales by members of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, which, if they have 
any literary or religious merit, must be 
very unlike such productions of the same 
writers as have happened to fall in our way. 
There were the Lives of English Saints, or 
Littlemore Myths ; considerably more fictitious | 
than any of the tales, and worthy to have pro- 
ceeded from Mr. Newman, of the Minerva 
Press, rather than from his namesake of Oriel. 
There was a profusion of little books for chil- 
dren and the poor, at prices from a halfpenny 
upwards ; some of them very clever, and bet- 
ter adapted for their purpose than anything 
that before existed in our language ; others in- 
tolerably foolish and affected. Fou juc’s works 
which for many years had been read among us 
as beautiful but somewhat fantastic tales, were 
now more extensively translated, and became 


the symbolical books of a high mystico-roman- || 
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tical religionism. 
' onomes, were brought before us, with a view 
of teaching what was called ‘“ reverence’; 
there seemed to be now no shrinking from the 
principle which Arnold had somewhere stated 
‘asa reductio ad absurdum of Dr. Pusey’s 


Fairies, and ghosts, and 


views—that the mind is more religious in 


r0- 
portion as the object of its veneration is | 


ess 


| venerable. 


In the end of the year 1846, Messrs. Long- 
man announced for publication three works of 
religious fiction—F rom Oxford to Rome, T're- 
vor, and Steepleton. It might readily have 


been supposed that the three—issuing from 


the same establishment, and advertised in close 
neighborhood—were written with a common 
interest, and formed parts of one design ; but 
the event turned out otherwise. Z'revor, or 
the New St. Francis, appeared to be the work 
of a liberal Churchman of the Whateley 
school. The hero was a very gentlemanlike 
and somewhat sceptical personage, strongly re- 
minding us of our old friend Tremaine. There 
was a vigorous attack on the ‘‘ Tractarian’”’ 
system, which had its representative in a eu- 
rate, by name Malinsey. This gentleman 
acquires an influence over a most respectable 
elderly married lady, who declares that she 


‘finds his guidance indispensable—that she 
' must be his Madame de Chantal, and he her 


St. Francis de Sales (hence the second title of 
the hook.) He draws her away from her so- 


cial duties, estranges her from her family, 
‘and at length persuades her to forsake her 


husband for a convent. She is pursued, over- 
taken, and restored to her senses. Mr. Ma- 
linsey becomes a Romanist ; and we are told 
in conclusion, that he—or, at least, so much 
of him as fasting and the scourge have left— 
may be seen by any body who chooses to look 
for him at the Grande Chartreuse. 


Steepleton is also opposed to ‘ Tractarian- 
ism,”’ but is totally ditferent in character from 
Trevor. The name of the hero, Frank Faith- 


ful, and the second title, High Church and 


Low Church, give token of a work intended 
to catch the sympathies of our ‘* evangelical” 
brethren ; but we should, indeed, be ashamed 
if any body of men could be so far perverted 
by party-spirit from all feeelings of Christian 
religion, or of common decency, as to relish so 
infamous a production. Indeed, the title, 
High Church and Low Church, in the sense 
which it is obviously intended to bear, is 
nothing better than a eatch-penny misnomer. 
The book contains sundry hits af ‘ Low 
Church,” which, as coming from a_ friend, 
must be doubly severe ; and it is clear, froma 








consideration of his own evidence, that Mr. 
Faithful was not, as he would wish the eare- 
less reader to suppose him, a confessor in the 
cause of ‘*‘ Low Church” opinions. Persons 
who agree with him in doctrine are represented 
as living on brotherly terms with their ‘‘ High 
Church” and ‘“ Tractarian” neighbors ; what- 
ever, therefore, Mr. Faithful may have suffered 
at the hands of ‘‘ High Churehmen,” must 
have been brought on him, not by his opinions, 
but by something offensive in himself. 

We speak of this book as a story of actual 
life ; for those who remember the newspaper 
history of the late parochial mutinies, can 
have no doubt as to the locality of Steepleton 
and Cherrydale, or as to the identity of two, 
at least, of the persons—Mr. Faithful and the 
incumbent of the parish which is disturbed by 
his machinations. It is unquestionably in- 
tended to pass as, in the main, a real autobiog- 
raphy. 
at once his idea of a perfect clergyman, and 
his view of his own character. The scenes 
described appear for the most part to be 
founded on fact, although strangely distorted 
and falsified. And taking the author at his 
own showing, we should suppose that right- 
minded people can have no difference of 
opinion respecting him. 

We cannot discover much talent in the book. 
We have looked in vain for those graces of 
style by which the author tells us that his ser- 
mons were so largely marked ; and the tone is 
inconceivably coarse and vulgar. ‘The attempts 
at wit and humor are dismal indeed ; and al- 
though we can imagine that some passages may 
raise a laugh among persons who know the origi- 
nals of his vilely-drawn caricatures—and yet 
more probably among those originals them- 
selves—the black, sore, disappointed malig- 
nity of the writer must render it impossible to 
read his work without a prevailing feeling of 
pain. The thing is disgraceful, not only to 


the perpetrator, but to those who have bought | 
it into a second or third edition ; and although | 


we are not inclined to lay down any over-strict 


rules as to the responsibility of publishers, al- | 


though, for example, we do not blame Messrs. 
Longman for the variety of doctrine which is 
to be found in their three simultaneous publi- 
cations—we are decidedly of opinion that they 
ought never to have lent their respectable name 


to such a malicious and scandalous satire as | 


Steepleton. 


Books of this kind are, indeed, altogether | 


intolerable. The writer puts his enemy on 


paper under some fictitious name ; and, while | 
everybody knows who is intended, there is no | 
| necessity for observing any limits of decency 
| or truth in the representation of him. Let us 
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In Faithful, the author has embodied | 
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avery different character from either. 
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suppose, for instance, that one of the persons 


traduced in this book,—Wheeldriver, Oxon- 


ford, Placehunter, Roodstock, Loquax, Mac- 
/mullen, or some other, — should think fit to 
show up the author of Steepleton in a narra- 
tive of the same kind. 


Let us suppose that 
all manner of odious and discreditable conduct, 


_all the worst offences which a clergyman can 
commit against the duties of brotherhood and 
, neighborhood, were imputed in a novel toa 
_ pseudonymous person whom every one might 


know to be meant for the late curate of Cher- 


_ rydale ; and let us suppose, moreover, that the 
| ex-curate were able to deny the truth of the 
_imputations,—what remedy would he have 


against the injury thus done tohim? For the 
assailant there would be the ready evasion, 


_‘ You are not named ; the book does not pro- 


fess to be a statement of facts, but a work of 
imagination. What can you possibly complain 
of 7”? And yet, no doubt, something would 
stick ; the victim might not, indeed, be held 


guilty of the very things which were charged 


on his representative, but people would learn 
to think him capable of them. Surely a sort 
of composition which affords such facilities for 
spitefulness and detraction, ought to be uni- 
versally discountenanced and abhorred. 


The companion of Trevor and Steepleton, 
the tale entitled From Oxford to Rome, was of 
It was 
the work of a ‘ Tractarian,”” and something 
more — even of a person who had forsaken the 
English for the Roman communion ; and the 
object of it was to warn others against a sim- 
ilar course, by expressing the utter and misera- 
ble disappointment which the author’s high 
longings had met with in the actual system of 
Romanism. It seemed not impossible that the 
hook might have proceeded from one of the 
ruder sex ; for in the course of the ‘‘ develop- 
ment,’ some young gentlemen of Oxford had 
fallen into a curiously feminine style of senti- 
mental writing, apparently derived from some 
French model: yet the internal evidence 
secmed rather to indicate a really female hand ; 
and after a time the authorship was avowed by 
a lady of the name of Harris, whom the news- 
papers, by a not unlikely fiction, described as 
the sister of a well-known Dissenting essayist. 
The writer’s early training had evidently been 
sectarian ; she herself has since told us that it 
was ‘‘in one of the proudest and most distinct 
forms of Protestantism.”? On this had been 


_ superinduced a good deal of ill-understood and 


ill-digested ‘‘ transcendental ’’ reading, — Car- 
lyle, Emerson, French romanticists, German 
poets, theologians, and even metaphysicians. 


| . oe . 
Then came Anglo-Catholicism of the highest 














type, to which the hero-worship of the late sys- 
tem was transferred ; Mr. Newman, the ‘ un- 
doubted intellectual chief,” being revered at a 
distance ; while Mr. Oakeley, the ‘‘ Preach- 
er of Sympathy,” was the immediate oracle 
and guide. — pp. 190, 191. Next followed 


the lapse into Romanism ; and then the cruel | 


undeceiving which it was the object of the hook 
to set forth under the veil of a fictitious story. 

There was an appearance of earnestness 
about this work which won for it considerable 
attention ; and it was extensively recommend- 
ed to young persons who were supposed to be 
in danger of imitating the authoress in the 
false step from which she wished to dissuade 
others. To us such recommendations ap- 
peared to be extremely injudicious. ‘True it 
was that Miss Harris showed the insufficiency 


of Romanism for meeting the requirements of 


a certain state of mind; but then, instead of | 


treating this state as diseased, instead of set- 
ting forth the true spirit of the English 
Church as an antidote to it, she assumed that 
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. . | 
it was healthy, and congenial to our Church, 


which she represented as more likely than the 
Roman to satisfy its cravings. 


dream. 
was a latent design to serve the cause of 
Irvingism: while others (more correctly) sup- 
posed that system to be one of those through 
which the writer had already passed. 

The position which this lady took was very 
peculiar. Feeling that she had done wrong in 


her last change, feeling herself in every way dis- | 


appointed, rebelling violently in heart against 


the religion to which she had committed her- | 


self, regarding herself as justified in uplifting 
to the world a voice of protestation and warn- 
ing, she yet considered it a duty to remain 
where she was. She recognized as valid the 
engagements which she had contracted to her 
new and deceptive communion; she supposed 
the claims of her earlier, truer, better Church, 
tu be cancelled by the act of her forsaking it ; 


she looked on her sufferings under the Romish | 


system as the due punishment of the sin by 


which she had attached herself to it, and, | 
therefore, she held herself bound to endure | 
This was a view which could not but | 


them. 


astonish most readers. Even the Quarterly 


reviewer, —a statesman-theologian of great | 


repute for casuistic subtlety, unless report was 


mistaken in naming him,— even he felt him- | 


self unable to enter into so strangely paradox- 
ical a refinement. ‘‘Such of our deeds as are 
capable of being undone,” he said, ‘‘it is ourdu- 
ty to undg, and that with promptitude.”” He de- 
clared the writer’s position to be ‘inconsistent, 
and one which might even become immoral.” 


The whole air | 
of the book was like that of a sick man’s 
Some critics suspected that there | 
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And in no long time we learned that Miss 
| Harris was herself dissatisfied with it. A let- 
‘ter was published, in which she declared that 

her story was purely imaginary ; that some of 

its most shocking details were impossible ac- 
cording to the laws of the Romish Church ; 
that she repented of the publication, and 

would recall it if she could; that such feel- 
ings of discontent as she might have experi- 
enced were wholly to be charged on her own 
_waywardness and impatience; and that she 

begged pardon of ‘ the Church against which 

she had offended ;” by which words (although 
they might well have borne another meaning) 

the context obliged us to understand that the 
Church of ome was signified. 

Then it transpired that there had been some 
mysterious tamperings in the case; that the 
“Preacher of Sympathy,”’ having been ap- 
pealed to in the book for the result of his own 
experience in his new communion, had eaught 

_at the opportunity of entering into communi- 
cation with the writer, and had influenced her 
in making her retractation. We do not remem- 
ber the exact details ; if, indeed, it was possi- 
ble to make them out from the published let- 
ters. Mr. Oakeley, we rather think, came 
out of the affair without having been convict- 
ed of direct falsehood, but certainly not with- 
out adding one more to the repeated proofs 
which our late religious history has afforded— 
that, whether the Romish Church be or be not 
the fountain of true doctrine, a connection with 
it is by no means generally favorable to moral 
truth or candor. 





| Miss Harris has lately favored us with an- 
other story, Rest in the Church ; and a very 
curious production it is. After a preface, a 
postscript, and no less than seventy-eight pages 
of a rambling introduction, the tale begins 
in three places at once; for we are told of 
scenes as passing on the same night, towards 
the end of November 1834, in the parsonage 
of a Berkshire town, in the chapel of a Span- 
ish convent, and in a ‘‘ palace-like house’’ at 
Calcutta. 

The Berkshire rector —a gentleman-like 
and prosperous specimen of the ‘old ortho- 
_dox’’ squire-parson—gives a dinner in honor 
_ of his younger brother’s preferment to a “‘ rich 
_ living ;” and, just as the party are leaving the 
dining-room, a low single knock summons a 
maid-servant to the street-door :— 


A woman from the farthest extremity of the 
_ parish had come to beg the rector to administer 
_the last offices to her dying husband. In the 
midst of his work, the poor man had been tak- 
en suddenly and severely ill; she had now to 
wall two miles to get parochial medical aid ; her 
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neighbors thought her husband could not even 
last till her return, and she was afraid he would 
die without “the Sacrament.” She had been, 
she said, to the curate’s, but he was from home ; 
and she had spoken to a clergyman whose house 
was within a few yards of her cottage, but he 
said she was not in his parish, and he had 
enough to attend to. The woman bore an ill 
character, her husband was known to be a poach- 
er and a drunkard. The excommunicatory 
power of the Church was clearly in the hands of 
the maid-servant, and she used it by shortly dis- 
missing the woman, with the information that 
Mr. Thynne was engaged with a dinner-party ; | 
if he should be going out in the morning, she | 
would name the person to him. Before mid- | 
night the unabsolved soul had gone to give its 
account to its Maker, and the last instinct of re- 
ligion had perished from the heart of the 
widow. — Pp. 83, 84. 


A shocking case, undoubtedly. But may 
we venture to ask, whether—even on our au- 
thoress’ assumption, that the dying man’s 
eternal lot would be determined by his seeing 
or not seeing the clergyman—the real horror 
does not consist in his having led such a life 
that his salvation should depend on a chance 
of this kind, at least as much as on Mr. 
Thynne’s happening to be engaged with a 
dinner-party while his curate was out of the 
way 

Meanwhile a beggar-boy was looking into 
the dining-room, through an opening between 
the curtains : — 





At the same time the poor woman came up, 
and the bare-footed boy crept to the door, and 
heard her petition and dismissai. Then he 
trotted off, having made this conclusion with 
himself, never to ask alms at that house, for it 
was of no use ; and this mental prayer to an un- 
known God, that, if the presence of a clergy- 
man were necessary to ong dying in peace, he 
might not happen to come to die at the clergy- 
man’s dinner-time. — P. 85. 


Unhappy high-and-dry Mr. Thynne! Pope- 
ry, Puritanism, and ‘the roor-dodge” (or 
Jerroldism), all combine to make you out a 
monster ! 

Now what is the object of this book? And 
what is the writer’s creed? We really cannot 
guess. Does she look back to the English 
Church, or is she confirmed in the faith of 
Rome? The affair of the retractation would 
have led us to suppose the latter ; and any 
thing of a contrary tendency which appears in 
the earlier part of the volume might be ex- 
plained by the circumstance that the greater 
portion was written before the date of that af- 
fair (see pp. viii. and 341.) But, lo ! in the | 
very last pages we find our authoress still de- | 
claring her 











Dissent from the dogma, that the Catholic 
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Church has no branches, no society, no several 

families, but is singly and alone the Roman 

Church; that, external to the communion of 

Rome, there is no authority, no grace, no sacra- 

ment, no light, no life, no existence, no salva- 
| tion. 


We find her still questioning the Romish 
doctrines as to indulgences and the intercession 
of saints (p. 341-2) ; and, within the last 
' month or two, advertisements announce her as 
the adapter of a book of Roman Catholic de- 
votion ‘* to the use of members of the Lnglish 
| Chureh.”’ 

But, indeed, the opinions of this unfortunate 
lady can be of little interest for any one but 
herself. We can attach no value to the im- 
pressions of a mind so unfixed, unbalanced, 
and distempered ; not even to the witness of 
her own experience. The truth seems to be, 
that she must give vent to her crudities. Al- 
though we have confined ourselves to the nar- 
rative, the greater part of the book is occupied 
by strange, rhapsodical outpourings, on all 
manner of subjects. Often, as we were read- 
ing her two volumes, have we thought of the 
speech which a worthy friend of ours over- 
heard his Scotch cook addressing to a London 
beggar, ‘‘ Oh, my freend, my heart bleeds for 
your distress, but I canna pity you for your 
want o° shoon!”’ So, O Miss Harris, is our 
heart as sorry for you as its reviewerly hard- 
ness will allow ; but we must remark that you 
insist on the wrong points, that your woes are 
very much of your own seeking, and that no 
small part of them is got up for the sake of an 
appeal to a compassionate publie. 


It is a relief to turn once more to Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. 


Ellen Middleton had left on our memory an 
impression as of something severe and proud ; 
and knowing that the authoress had since be- 
come a convert to Romanism, we were pre- 
pared for an increase of such charicteristics, 
with, very probably, a spirit of bitterness to- 
/wards the Church which she has forsaken. 
But, on the contrary, Grantley Manor is 
mild, tolerant, and unambitious. One only 
of the leading personages is a Romanist ; the 
rest of the good characters are represented as 
firmly Anglican. There is no scorn of our 
National Church, no attempt at conversion or 
controversy ; and we cannot reasonably com- 
plain that some of the current objections 
against the Roman system are introduced to 
receive what Lady Georgiana considers an ex- 
| posure. 

| We have somewhere seen it asserted or sug- 
| gested, that the moral of the book is to show 





In one respect, Grant- | 
ley Manor has agreeably surprised us; for | 











the evils of religious bigotry, which is supposed | 


to be carried to a revolting height by Mr. Ne- 
ville’s disinheriting his son. We cannot, how- 


ever, perceive that any such lesson is enforced. | 


For Mr. Neville is represented as altogether a 
peculiar man. Even in his college days, the 
excessive strength of his prejudices on the 
subject of religion had been a marvel to other 


young men of his own Church, and a very | 


frightful oceurrence had afterwards done much 
to increase them. It seems 
authoress could not have hoped to convert 
such persons as 
that, if she had aimed at convincing less vio- 
lent bigots, she would have exemplified the 
mischiefs of intolerance in some less uncom- 
mon character. After all, too, the will is re- 


obvious that the | 


Mr. Neville by fiction ; and | 


voked when it is found that the son Aas enter- | 


ed into the detested connection,—nay, a jus- 


———— 











tification of Mr. Neville is pronounced by his | 


daughter, without any protest on the part of 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton (vol. iii. p. 245). 
The idea which we have mentioned as to the 
moral seems, therefore, to be mistaken ; and 
perhaps a Romanist is hardly the person from 


whom such a moral would come with the best 


grace. 


zast on our list is Loss and Gain, a work 
originally announced with a second title, which 
has since been withdrawn, perhaps from a fear 


that The Story of a Convert might too readily | 


remind us of Lady Blessington’s late Story of 


a Feather. 


Whether report be correct in attributing the | 


book to Mr. Newman, we would not venture 
too positively to say. A tale of this kind—a 


book of jokes and gossip, of eating and drink- | 


ing, of smartnesses, levities, and most proba- 
bly personalities—appears a somewhat undigni- 
fied vehicle for the opinions of one who has 
long been revered as a prophet and a saint ; 
but still it may be Mr. Newman’s ; for Roman- 
ism does not sharpen the sense of propriety. 
The style in many passages reminds us strong- 
ly of the supposed author; while the greater 
part of the work is so different in character 
from those writings by which alone we know 
him, that no likeness of style could be expect- 
ed to exist. 

It certainly does not come from any one of 
the other late convertsto Romanism with whose 
productions we have any acquaintance. It is 
free from the feeble dilettantism of one, from 
the sickening affectation of another, and from 
the clumsy effrontery of athird. It is, indeed, 
marked by an air of experienced shrewdness, 


which would seem to take it altogether away | 


from the younger members of the party. 
And while the characters are for the most ost part | 
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taken from among the younger members of the 
university, it appears to us that the conversa- 
tion which is put into their mouths is such as 
' would be devised for them by one who regard- 
ed them from a considerable height of years 
and standing, rather than by one who had him- 
self lately passed through the earlier stages of 
academic life. It is, we should say, more prob- 
ably the work of Mr. Newman, refreshed by 

young acqaintance, than of a disciple looking 
up to him, imitating him, and borrowing from 
his discourse. 

The story is very slight—little more than a 
thread on which to hang the sketches of char- 
acter and the arguments. Charles Reding, 
the son of a respectable ‘‘ old orthodox”’ clergy- 
man, is thrown at Oxford in the way of vari- 
ous influences. He is perplexed and distressed 
by much that he hears, and takes the very 
sensible resolution of minding his proper stud- 
ies and his plain religious duties, without entan- 
gling himself in theological controversy. The 
result is different from what ordinary people 
would expect; while he plies his Aristotle and 
Sophocles, a system of religious opinions insen- 
sibly grows up within his mind ; and at length, 


on taking an account of his impressions, and | 


comparing them with what is said around him, 
he finds that he has embraced all the chief 
points of Roman doctrine without knowing 
them to be such. 

We are told in the Preface that this is not 
the real ‘‘ history of any individual mind ;’’ and 
we altogether disbelieve the possibility of such 
aecase. Nothing, at least, can be more unlike 

_ the progress of Mr. Newman and his friends. 
They were a party closely banded together, 
depending much on mutual sympathy and en- 
couragement, pushing and drawing each other 
onwards, until, step by step, they reached the 
final point. This story of a solitary mind, 

_ therefore, cannot be meant as an apology for 

| them. 

The title might lead us to expect an answer 
to Miss Harris in the detail of an opposite ex- 
perience on the journey From Oxford to 
Rome. This is not, indeed, given in the his- 

_tory of the hero ; for the last page carries him 

no further than his reception into the Romish 

/ communion, and leaves us in ignorance of his 

after course. But an answer does seem to be 
intended in the ease of his friend Willis, who 
is described as becoming a Romanist with less 
of preparation ; and very curiously he answers. 
Ife owns that there is much in Romanism 
| Which must shock a Christian instinct ; but 
| this, he contends, is a trial of faith: one who 
| has found the Church must get over ell that 
| might lead him to doubt her. 
N 
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I don’t know (he said) what is meant by say- 
ing that we ought to have faith, that faith is a 
grace, that faith is the means of our salvation, if | 
there is nothing to exercise it. Faith goes 
against sight ; well, then, unless there are sights 
which offend you, there is nothing for it to go 
against.—P. 278. 

But why, we must ask, should this principle 
be applied in favor of Romanism alone? Why 
should not an Anglican, a Methodist, a Qua- 
ker, a Swedenborgian, say the same of Ais | 
church? Why should not a Mormonite plead | 
that, although thievery and polygamy may 
shock a Christian instinet, yet, since he has 
found the church at Nauvoo, he may not ques- 
tion anything which Nauvoo sanctions or pro- 
fesses? Why should it not be argued that | 
things are right and true in proportion as they 
all for faith; ¢. e. on this principle, in pro- 
portion as they are shocking to our best feel- 
ings ? 

We cannot afford space to astonish our read- 
ers by any further exhibitions of this writer’s 
mingled fanaticism and scepticism, or to amuse 
them with extracts from the lighter scenes. 
We must, however, quote the description of | 
the religious order through which Charles Red- | 
ing is received into the Romish communion ; | 
and this, be it observed, is another point of 
connection with Mr. Newman: for it was to a 
Passionist that he, too, owed his reception, and | 
the extract which we are about to produce is 
followed in the book by an account of the in- 
dividual, ‘‘ Father Domenico de Matre Dei: ”’ 


In the lukewarm and self-indulgent eighteenth 
century, Father Paul of the Cross was divinely 
moved to found a congregation, in some respects 
more ascetic than the primitive hermits and the 
orders of the middle age. It was not fast, or 
silence, or poverty, which distinguished it, though 
here, too, it is not wanting in strictness ; but in 
the cell of its venerable founder, on the Celian 
Ifill, hangs an iron discipline or scourge, studded 
with nails, which is a memorial, not only of his 
own self-inflicted sufferings, but of those of his 
Italian family. Their object was as remarkable | 
as their intensity; penance, indeed, is in one | 
respect the end of all self-chastisement ; but in 
the instance of the Passionists the use of the | 
scourge is specially directed to the benefit of 
their neighbor. They apply the pain to the 
benefit of the holy souls in purgatory, or they 
undergo it to rouse a careless audience. On 
their missions, when their words seem uttered in 
vain, they have been known suddenly to undo | 
their habit, and to scourge themselves with | 
sharp knives or razors, crying out to the horrified 
people, that they would not show mercy to their | 
flesh till they whom they were addressing took 
pity on their own perishing souls.—Pp. 376, 377. 


How strangely is the world changed upon 


us! It is not many years since John Styles 


| could find nothing more horrible in heathenism 
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—nothing more loudly calling for missionary | 
exertion to abolish it—than the practice of 

_ gashing the flesh with knives in the worship of 
idols; and we all remember John’s ludicrous | 
| blunder between knives and kimes, with the 
| inimitable ridicule which it provoked from | 
Sydney Smith. But, lo! the practice which 
_was lately regarded as about the worst of 
heathen abominations is actually held up to 
admiration as a mark of the most advanced | 
Christianity! And no doubt the adoption of | 
| the knife (or Aime) by the Passionists, from | 
the ancient prophets of Baal and the modern 

idolaters of the South Sea Islands, will be in- 


troduced with great effect into the next edition | 
of Mr. Newman’s Zssay, as an illustration 
of that process of development by which 
things originating without the Church come to 
be incorporated with the Catholic system. 

But we must have done ; for our article has | 
exceeded its intended limits, although we have 
confined ourselves to the survey of certain 
works of religious fiction, without entering on | 
any more general considerations, as to the | 
merits of the class to which they belong. On | 
that subject we may, perhaps, have something 
to say hereafter.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





AMYMONE. 


Amymone. A Romance of the Days of Per- 
icles. By the Author of ‘ Azeth the 
Egyptian.” RK. Bentley. 


The admirers of Miss Lynn’s former work, 
and they (we speak it advisedly) are very 
numerous, will be anxious to know something 
of this new romance, with its attractive title. 
Even those persons most indifferent to classic 
subjects, to whom as little Greek as possible 
is the most welcome quantity, cannot turn 
away from the name of Pericles, as if it were 
without interest for them. All things con- 
nected with those men who have given their 
name to an Age, must have somewhat of the 
prestige belonging to all greatness, and must 
excite our curiosity and admiration accord- 
ingly. ‘‘The Age of Pericles,” ‘The Age 
of Napoleon,”’ ‘‘ The Homerie,’’ and ‘ Medi- 
cian /Eras,” are mere phrases, indeed ; but 
they are phrases which go far to prove that 
words are things, and things of a most poten- 
tial kind ; things which rouse up all the 
strongest feelings within man’s nature. Man 
is a word-governed animal; and those who 
would gain influence over their fellows do 
well to learn how they may best use that 
magical power, which is a rod, a sceptre, or a 
magnet, to attract and repel. Miss Lynn seems 
to be well acquainted with this magical power, 
and in every page of ‘‘ Amymone”’ she has 
exercised it. Words long consecrated to 
thoughts and things, of classic worth and 
beauty, are poured over her pages, ‘“ thick 
as the leaves in Vallambrosa.’’ Perhaps the 
profusion with which they are used argues a 





want of real, long familiarity with them. It 





is the nowrean riche who is most ostentatious | 
of his wealth; but then it must also be re- | 
membered that it is the nouveaw riche who 
most enjoys his magnificence, and who is most 
sincerely desirous that you, whom he invites 
to his feast, should do so too. Do not let it | 
be supposed, from these words, that Miss 
Lynn is open to the charge of trying to storm 
her readers into admiration, by the direct dis- 
charge of a grand battery of ill-digested eru- 
dition. It is not so. She is not, we imagine, | 
a very great Greek scholar, nor does she pre- | 
tend to be one, but her intense love of every- 
thing Greek (perhaps we ought rather to say 
Jonian, for to that race alone does her admira- 
tion seem to be limited in ‘‘ Amymone’’), 
this love of the old classic race, has made her | 
devote much patient labor to the investigation 
of their domestic habits, and their social and 
political constitution. This labor has pro- 
duced much knowledge, and this knowledge 
she has used to adorn and strengthen her | 
imagination (a very powerful and graceful | 
one), in the production of the work before | 
us. There may be errors of detail, and 
slight unconscious pedantries here and there ; | 
but the whole work is full of evidence that 
the writer’s heart and soul are in the subject, 
and that she has forgotten herself, and what 
may be said of her, in that subject. The | 
result of this devotion to her task is, if not 
a purely artistie transcript of Hellenic life, 
something approaching much more nearly to it 
than half the dramas, and poems, and conver 
sations, and tales, which are put forth as re 
flections of the classical ages of Greece and- | 
Rome. It may be asked how we can venture 
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'| to pronounce as to the truth of this or that 


‘has ever seen. To this we reply, without 
taking notice of the knowledge of the subject, 
' which may be gained by acquaintance with 


representation of a form of life no living man 
| 
| 


'! the great classic authors of antiquity, that the 


|| most important fact about every man is that 


he is alive; now, this fact Miss Lynn does 


|| not forget ; while so many of the authors to 


| 


ee 


'whom we allude do forget it. They may be 
more correct than she, in costume, technicali- 
ties, and phraseology ; but her Athenians are 
real flesh and blood, and we are ready to greet 
them, every one, as ‘‘a man and a brother” 
| (barring their Teuto-Hellenic names) ; while 
there are classic creations, highly praised ones 
too, that are no better than well-draped stat- 
ues, and, for our own parts, we can no more 
| fraternize with them than we ean with ‘‘ Frank- 
' enstein’s’? Monster, or the Commandant in 
' ** Don Giovanni.” 

We do not quite understand the principle 
of Miss Lynn’s orthography of Greek proper 
names. ‘Thirlwall, Arnold, Grote, and other 
English writers upon Grecian history, have the- 
ories of their own, or of German origin, about 
the probable pronunciation of certain vowels 
and consonants in Greek, and they take great 
liberties with our old-fashioned ways of writing 
familiar Greek names in English. There is 
little doubt that the new ways are better than 
the old; but those who carry on a system of 
reform should be consistent in applying their 
principles: e. g., why, if Miss Lynn writes 
Kerameicos instead of Ceramicus, and Aarites 
instead of Charites, does she not write Aephi- 
sus, Alkibiades, Kimon, Thukydides? This 
is of little importance in a romance, certainly, 
but why is it thus ? 

Amymone, the heroine, is the illegitimate 
child of an Athenian citizen, and is mar- 

ried to Methion, the son of a Persian alien 
who settled in Attica. She is ‘a woman of 
inordinate pride and ambition ; she is en- 
_dowed with extraordinary beauty and intellect- 
ual power, but is cold and heartless. She is 
bent upon obtaining that high position in 
_ society, as free and well-born, which is denied 
to her condition as a slave and the wife of 
an alien. Cleon, the celebrated demagogue, 
_makes use of her in his schemes to bring 
down the power of Pericles, and to destroy 
him and Aspasia. He helps her to gain 
wealth and station, and to set up in Athens 
| a sort of rival party to that of Aspasia. Amy- 
mone is a murderess, a despiser of the laws of 
gods and men, a sort of worse Lady Macbeth, 
and yet she is made to become the idol and 
model of virtuous Athenian matrons, on ac- 
count of her strict observance of the conven- 























tionalities of society. The character of Amy- 
mone is exaggerated, but in many particulars 
it is well worked out. The book is crowded 
with great people: Pericles, Aspasia, Anaxa- 
goras, Socrates, Alcibiades, Pheidias, &e., are 
all part of the dramatis persone, and, with- 
out being very strongly brought out, they 
keep up their characters respectably. Aspa- 
sia is represented as the wife of Pericles, his 
former wife being divorced. Miss Lynn’s 
view of the character of Aspasia is not that 
generally taken of it, even by the most liberal 
judges ; but whether our authoress be correct 
or not, she has made a beautiful sketch of the 
fair Ionian in her novel. It would be easy to 


| give a dozen brilliant extracts of scenes and 


conversations, but our space will not allow us 
so to do. 


ASPASIA INSULTED IN THE TITEATRE. 


“*The play! the play!’ shouted the crowd, 
as the heavy curtains sweeping before the scene 
remained unmoved, the open orchestra unten- 
anted, and they ungratified with any show or 
scene. 

“* Euripides is always so long! His clepsy- 
dra will run out before he is even ready !’ cried 
Crates, sarcastically. ‘Is he teaching Cephiso- 
phon his part for the first time to-day ?’ 

“*QOr rating Polos for his mouthings!’ said 
Hermippos, turning to the actor-poet. * As thou, 
Crates, used to speak, before thou left Cratinos’ 
troop of slaves to be his rival.’ 

“* The mask may not fit!’ laughed old Cra- 
tinos. ‘ Perhaps the slaves have brought a 
métry lee-song face, in lieu of the pale brow 
and tragic lips of the buskined hero. How I 
should laugh to see the prim Euripides reduced 
to such a strait. We should be forced to have 
our comedy again !’ 

“<The comedy! the comedy! the merry lee- 
song to Dionysos !’ cried Crates and Hermippos, 
and others of the comic poets, who were all sit- 
ting together, railing loudly at Pericles and the 
archon Myrrichides, who had forbidden their fur- 
ther representation. ‘If ye would have mirth, 
ye citizens of Athens,’ they cried, rising, ‘ shout 
tor the repeal of the archon’s law! shout for the 
restoration of comedy !’ 

“¢ Louder! louder!’ cried old Cratinos, stand- 
ing up and waving his hand above his saty¥r-like 
head; ‘shout louder yet, my friends! Athens 
never did aught in quiet!’ 

“*Comedy! the comedy! give us back our 
ancient rights! give us back our ancient songs ! 
Comedy! the lee-song! we will have the mer 
wine-song once again!’ were the words whic 
rose up in deafening clamor from the crowd. 

“* Down with Pericles and his tyrant laws!’ 
Hyperbolos shouted. 

“+ Down with Pericles and his tyrant laws!’ 
was repeated by isolated voices, from different 
parts of the theatre — Cleon’s voice the loudest. 

“ And the clapping of hands, hissing, and out- 
cries, increased each moment. 
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, when he saw her rise, he 
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“¢The most, trifling cause can at any time 


turn the Athenian world against itself, like the 


brazen men of Jason,’ said Crates: ‘and the dis- 


| appointment of an hour can make it forget the 


services of a lifetime !’ 

“Yet though this was a characteristic which 
led to so much misery and sin, it was also one of 
the principal causes of Athenian supremacy. 

“ Aspasia covered her head in her veil, rose 
to leave the theatre, as she heard her husband’s 
name, and now and then her own, spoken in 
such menacing tones by the men for whom he 


| was then perilling his life, his all, upon the Sa- 
| mian shore. 


“ Hyperbolos had been watching her; and, 


ointed her out to 
Hermippos, whispering in his ear, with a very 


| fiend’s expression on his face. The young poet’s 


— and bitter smile boded but little good for 
the glorious woman to whom his looks were 


|| turned; and Aspasia felt the blood grow cold 
|| about her heart, as she met the deadly gaze of 
| those two men. 


“ Hermippos stood above them all, upon the 
bench where he had been sitting; and, in a 
voice that cut through the tumult, so clear and 
so cold in its bitter words, he exclaimed, ‘ Room, 
matrons of Athens! room for the frail hetaira; 
give place, ye daughters of the Eupatrids, to 
the base-born foreigner! and ye, senators and 
councillors, cast down ihe tablets of the law 
beneath your feet, for Aspasia has annulled 
each national decree, to govern Athens at her 
pleasure! Why need ye a written code, each 
word of which is a lie from ye to the gods, when 
the Milesian’s smile or tear can move our courts 
and armies? Why need ye honored usages, 
when a piece of painted, worthless womanhood, 
is higher than Areiopagos or Sun-Court ? Cfirse 


| her, men of Athens! curse the corrupter of your 
| wives, the seducer of your sons, the ruin of the 


city, and the blasphemer of the gods! Curse 
the heartless wanton, for whose revenge your 
country bleeds ; for whose false dignity your re- 
ligious rites are disregarded, and the sacred 
songs are mute ; for whose fatal smile your ruler 
has forgotten religion, law, and morality; for 
whose thalamos the altars of the gods are left 
untended, and the temples all deserted !’ 

“The Milesian stood. She was fearfully pale, 
and her eyes were dusk as night, but not with 
terror. It was a woman's insulted dignity; a 
wife’s outraged love; in her the dearer thing 
struck sorely hard; the place, honored by a 
nobler participation, polluted and disgraced ; it 
was Pericles, and not herself, she defended, as 
she flung her veil back from her face and looked 
steadily into the eyes of her accusers. 

“ A yell went up; and that crowd, that thick 
dense mob of Athenian men, cursed the lonely 
woman, as the coward demagogue gave out. — 

“ Alone she stood and heard that cry. Nota 
woman was by her side ; they all had fled, and 
shrunk away ; crowding round Amymone, who, 
towering above that frightened group, fronted 
the Milesian, the bitterest foe she had. A flush 
of blood-red dye, a gleam of burning exulta- 


_ tion, almost agony, from excess, flashed over 














Amymone’s haughty face, as the Athenian wo- | 
men gathered round her and left the Milesian 
alone before her judges and accusers. Aspasia 
paled, and the light, which had before been so 
steady, was dimmed and broken in her eyes. 

“Only for an instant —a fleeting moment. 
Then drawing her form to its height, and cross- 
ing one arm over her breast, she stood, not 
meekly suffering, yet not repelling as by equal 
strength, nor braving as with a man’s energetic 
passion, but casting off that storm of shame as | 
rain-drops from the swan’s white wings. She | 
was too pure, too high, too noble, for such con- 
tamination ! 

“ The mob was subdued; and a deep silence 
fell among them. Lysicles, disdaining all rules 
and laws, freed the barriers and flung himself 
before Aspasia, placing one arm as a bar be- 
tween her and the threatening crowd. 

“*Shame! shame!’ he cried; ‘ this to a wo- 
man, young, pure, and lovely! Shame! shame 
upon ye all! Is this an Athenian assembly ? 
and do ye gather to the Dionysiac Theatre only 
to insult one gagtle, lovely, feeble lady? Is 
this your homage to the Gentle God? Is this 
your gratitude for beauty upon earth? On 
your knees, ye base men of Athens, to bid her 
pardon ye for your cowardice! Ask pardon of 
the gods, if gods ye trust in, for a fouler wrong 
than this never stained the sky of Attica. If 
Pericles have failed, must she who stands beside 
him, as his better genius upon earth, must she, 
too, suffer for the misdeeds of her husband ? 
Abuse Pericles as ye will; he is a man, and his 
truth or his unworthiness will be seen best in | 
the trial; but leave ye Aspasia at peace within 
her dwelling.’ 

“There was something so heroic in the air 
and attitude of Lysicles, something so manly in 
his voice, so beautiful in his flushed and earnest | 
face, such an expression of strength, and energy, | 
and passion, while she was all gentleness and 
calmness from moral dignity, that, had it been 
for nothing save their beauty, that Athenian 
mob must have hailed them well. 

“ Hermippos would have spoken, and Cleon | 
too, but the crowd commanded them to silence ; 
and the rabdouxoi, or theatre-police, took ad- 
vantage of the change, to clues quiet and 
order. The Athenians caught at some pleas- 
antry: and the laughing crowd soon settled 
again into its usual mirth and glee, forgetful 
(save some who threw their garlands and chap- 
lets to Aspasia) that a cloud had crossed the 
horizon of their joy.” 





It may be finally said, that both this and | 
Miss Lynn’s previous romance, ‘‘ Azeth,”’ ex- 
hibit remarkable talents, and, when considered | 
as the work of so young an authoress, are | 
extraordinary, both for their scholarship and | 
their knowledge of human life. We predict | 
a brilliant career for her ; and pay her a very | 
high compliment, when we say we feel assured | 
she has not yet produced her best work. Her | 
genius is of a progressive nature, and time | 
and experience will but strengthen and mellow | 
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her powers. 
' account of 


We conclude with the following 


THE CHARIOT RACE AT OLYMPIA. 


“ The most splendid contest took place on the 
' fourth day, when the four-horse chariot-race was 
, determined. Of all which now stood upon the 
' ground behind the barrier, none were so mag- 
nificent as the two which Amymone had sent. 
They were of bronze, finely worked, equal to 
‘any of Sicilian manufacture ; the frame-work, 
somewhat resembling a nautilus in shape, was 
highly ornamented with scrolls, and volutes, and 
graceful patterns ; the spokes of the wheels were 
, adorned in the same way; the nave was fash- 
ioned into the shape of a lotus flower, and the 
| tire, bound with brass, was embossed and adorn- 
'ed: in the sunlight it glittered as if all of gold. 
| The trappings were purpled, studded with brass 
and gold hammered fine, and the horses, koppa- 
_marked, were of purest white. They were the 
finest which the Eleian plains could give, or 
_Eleian mares produce. Proudly they drew up 
' their arching necks, as the charioteer, Teucer of 
Acharnai, a man of free birth, skill, and gentle 
station, reined them up tight, to show their 
— and training. As he stood within the 
vend of the shell, his short white kiton reaching 
| no farther than his knee, his well-formed feet 
and ancles clad in buskins of embossed leather, 
the Phrygian scarf about his breast of the rich- 
est Tyrewan hue, embroidered with golden stars 
floating in the air, a narrow fillet of gold encom- 
passing his dark locks, the people agreed that 
| Amymone of Athens had sent the most splen- 
didly-appointed equipage, with the best conduc- 
tor, of all that came to the honor of the gods this 
year. 

“* But I will outdo her!* muttered Alcibia- 
| des, as a vision of the future rose before him, 
| when with seven chariots, a number unheard of 
| before, he gained the four prizes from the grave 
| Hellanodicai. 
| “ The chariots drew up behind the aphesis, or 
|| barrier, which was in shape like a ship’s prow or 
| rostrum, the point turned towards the course, 
| 
} 
| 








the base joining the portico of Agaptos. At 
the end of the rostrum was a bar, over which 
was a brazen dolphin; and in the centre of 
the rostrum was an altar of unbaked brick, 
whitened each successive Olympiad; and on 
| this stood a brazen eagle, which rose with wings 
outspread, as a signal to begin, while the dol- 
| phin sank to the ground. The signs were re- 
|| versed when the race was run. The cord which 
| kept. them in being gradually withdrawn, the 
chariots drew up in a line; and then a boy, 
1 who had not been seen before to converse with 
|, any since the games first began, asked eagerly 
| ‘ Whose chariots were those, shell-shaped, which 
| stood the first of the line ?’ 
| “ When they told him ‘ Amymone of Athens,’ 
he repeated his question, hanging on the an- 
swer with a rapture which could not escape the 
, most unobservant. A pale and lovely boy was 
| he; lovely as young Paris, or Demeter’s darling, 
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costume of loosely fitting garments, the cap 
pressed far upon his brows. He came near to 
the barrier, watching the horses as they pawed 
the ground and champed the bit, eager to be 
free; a glance of exultation came athwart his 
allid face, a gleam of pride shot forth from his 
arge bright eyes; his boy’s slim stature seemed 
fuller and higher, as he stood among the crowd, 
his lip curved, and his nostril dilated, with a 
stormful passion of fevered expectation. 

“ The signal is given; the brazen eagle rises 
high; the cord is withdrawn, and away speed 
the cars! Over the plain, careering round the 
circle, onwards, so that the very wind might not 
overtake them, passing the mystic spot in the 
centre of the circus, where Taxolippos held his 
viewless place of terror, on, on they drove, until 
they came to the narrow pass between the pil- 
lars, known by the name of Thermopylae. And 
here the boy held his breath. One er raised, 
his lips slightty parted, he stood watching the 
cars as they threaded the narrow way, as though 
his very life had hung upon the issue. But the 
pass was freed; and the chariots which Amy- 
mone had sent were again safely rushing round 
the hippodrome, while many, entangled in each 
other’s wheels, the reins broken, the horses res- 
tive, were unfitted for further trial. The boy 
gave a deep sigh, as if relieved from some great 
burden of suspense. 

“* Thou takest interest in the games, my 
young Phrygian,’ said a soft silky voice, and An- 
tiphon the soothsayer looked into his face. 

“Tam a Greek, and at Olympia,’ answered 
the boy, with a broad foreign accent ; but Anti- 
yhon thought he knew the voice, stranger though 
it was, and the face was not so unfamiliar as it 
seemed. 

“Cleon the tanner had his eyes upon them. 
IIe called to Antiphon to come to him, and they 
both conversed eagerly, the soothsayer whisper- 
ing, and laughing, as he muttered, ‘ Faithless 
Phrygian ! faithless Phrygian! the reproach of 
Laomedon’s treachery clings even to thee! He- 
racles, Apollo, and Neptune, thou, too, wouldst 
deceive, as once did the king; faithless Phry- 
gian, untrue and false !’ 

“On came the cars, onward, onward; the 
dust drove up in gathering clouds, the steam 
from the panting horses hung over them in a 
white mist, the drivers could hardly be seen, for 
the vapor and the dust about them. Onward ! 
onward! till the narrow pass is again to be 
freed ; again and again, until it has been passed 
these twelve times; and then panting, covered 
with sweat and foam,—every vein starting, 
every muscle stretched and turgid, every nerve 
strung, — the horses which Teucer of Acharnai 
drove came bounding on the first, Amymone’s 
second car gaining the second prize. 


——_—-—§ 





“Cleon made his way through the dense 


crowd to the Phrygian boy, who, inspired by 
some strange delight, stood upon the bench, 
higher than all around, and shouted out, ‘ Amy- 
mone! Amymone! Amymone of Athens is the 
victor!’ as if earth and sky held only himself 
and the lady whose proud triumph he pre- 


the mournful Attis; clothed in the Phrygian | claimed.”—Douglas Jerrold’s Paper. 
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PEPE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF ITALY. 


Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


Library of Select Memoirs from the 
| Bighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Vol. 
_V: Recollections of Italy, by William Pepe. 
Zurich. 1848. 


| 
| 


, 


| The editors of the Library of Select Memoirs 
| have assigned the fifth volume of their series 
to General William Pepe. This general was 
| not one of the most celebrated captains of 
| the nineteenth century ; he earned neither the 
| baton of a marshal nor the ¢paulettes of a 
| general under Napoleon; but he was never- 
| theless one of the really good officers of that 
|| army, who formed the basis of the miglity 
'| pyramid, and who in time would have become 
|| illustrious commanders. The volume before 

' us describes an active soldier’s life down to 
| the year 1814; of subsequent events, and of 
| his share in the disturbances of 1820 and 

| 1821. Pepe himself has already published an 

independent account. But, in the importance 
|| of the contents, the volume now published is 
_ far superior to the former work, which relates 
the events of a sad period of the nineteenth 
century, and closes with the residence of the 
exiled author at Bareelona, Lisbon, Madrid, 
- and London, where he wrote these recollections 
_ of his former adventures. 

The chief interest of this book seems to us 
to consist in the fact, that the author is a thor- 
ough Italian, and desires to be nothing more ; 
and that he draws a series of pictures from the 
history of his country, a country which amidst 
the tumult of great events was almost forgotten, 
and which, owing to the obstinate system of 
non-intercourse with foreigners, adopted by 
Italians, had for a long period withdrawn itself, 
as it were, from observation. Memoirs relating 
to the close of the last century are in Italy 
very scarce ; those of Alfieri, and the more 
recent ones of Silvio Pellico, are the best 
known among them. But how little do we 
know of the domestic and foreign relations of 
Italy, if we compare those works with the lit- 
erature of other European countries, not even 
excepting Russia and Poland. The memoirs 
which we are now considering supply many 
details which will, to a certain extent, remedy 
this defect. 

General Pepe is, as we have already ob- 
served, thoroughly an Italian. The glory, the 
independence of his country, the hatred of 
foreign eppression, which at that time was 
principally directed against the French, and 

















was only checked by great severity and mili- 
tary power ; the rage at seeing Naples govern- 
ed by these invaders; all these feelings are 


constantly at work in his excitable nature. He | 


was born in February 1788, the son of a 
wealthy land-owner in Calabria, and in his 
early youth the principles and events of the 


French revolution made a very lively impres- | 
“The youth of Naples,” he | 
writes of the year 1798, ‘‘ were burning with | 
desire to establish in their own country institu- | 
tions similar to those of the French republic. | 


sion upon him. 


Such principles were almost universally preva- 
lent, especially among those who had the wel- 
fare of their country at heart, and those who 
were languishing in the state-prisons. 


warlike desires, and by a profound contempt 


for the weak and miserable policy which gov- | 


erned the state. I had seareely reached my 
fifteenth year, when my heart already beat 
with the most enthusiastic republican  senti- 


Our | 


officers, above all, were animated by the most | 











ments.”’ In the following year, he hailed with | 


delight the Parthenopean republic, founded by 
Championnet, and performed his first military 
services in the column of General Schipani, 
who was to secure the allegiance of Apulia to 
republican principles, in opposition to the army 
of Cardinal Ruffo. But the enterprise was 
unsuccessful, and Pepe’s first military expedi- 
tion ended in his being wounded in the battle 
of Vigliana, and carried to Naples as a pris- 
oner. 


enacted. The brutal hordes of Ruffo and the 


Here the most terrible scenes were | 


Lazzaroni dragged through the streets, amidst | 
hideous cries and exclamations, men and wo- | 
men of all ranks, most of whom were stream- || 
ing with blood, half dead, and with their 


clothing torn from them. Pepe was lying in 
a large prison among persons of all classes ; 
the tumult in the streets was heard with fright- 
ful distinctness; blood and filth covered the 


floor ; and it was not until the third day that 


a little bread and water was brought to the 
prisoners. After these sufferings had lasted 
two and twenty days, the prisoners were con- 
veyed on beard a corvette, and thence to an- 
other prison, each time amid the insults of the 
mob and the fear c* immediate death. Their 
judge was the inhuman Speciale, one of those 
monsters whom the French revolutions pro- 
duced. When Pepe was brought before him, 


covered with blood and filth, he said to him, | 


“Why, you look like a brute, and not like 
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that Brutus whom you admire so much.” 
Pepe answered so bitterly that Speciale, in- 
censed, threatened to throw the ink-stand at 
him, and intimated to him that he had his head 
in the noose. This was followed by thirty days 
of close confinement, after which Pepe was 
included in the number of those who were 
condemned to banishment for life, because 
they had borne arms against their country. 
In December he was conveyed to Marseilles. 

Besides the fortunes of Pepe himself, these 
memoirs contain many interesting particulars 
respecting other distinguished ‘Neapolitans, 
who were victims in those days of bloody ter- 
They fully corroborate the state- 
ments of Colletta, which, it appears, are by no 
means exaggerated. Among those victims 
was Caraccioli, in speaking ‘of whose execu- 
tion the author comments, in terms of just in- 
| dignation, upon the conduct of Nelson. 

“An Italian legion was subsequently formed 


1} 
' at Dijon, into which Pepe entered as a volun- 


teer, and in May, 1800, marched for Switzer- 
‘| land in the army commanded by } 


!! himself. 


Napoleon 
The passage of the St. Seow urd. was, 


'! ace -ording to his account, a work of some diffi- 


culty, but not such a wonderful achievement 
as is generally supposed. In this opinion 
Pepe coincides with the “tel writer, Mitchell 
'' (Fall of Napoleon, I. 5f ), and with the 
German historian Schlosser ; Hist. Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries, vy. 288). On 
the other hand, he describes a mountain pass, 
through which three battalions of the legion 
had to make their way, and then deseend the 
Alps on the side of Valdobia in order to reach 
Varallo, as almost inaccessible. He is sur- 
prised that this achievement has been so little 
noticed, and blames Botta, who, as a Pied- 
montese writer, should have possessed correct 
information on the subject. Ile dwells also 
upon the battle of the Sesia, and declares that 
ttle, which is hardly mentioned in other 
works, was the most dangerous and difficult 
undertaking in the whole campaign, fought by 
the Italians without any artillery, and with 
only the ammunition which the "y carried, against 
an enemy who was in all respects fully provid- 
ed. ‘And the French,” he continues, 
“would have acknowledged this. But al- 
though they exhibited every mark of respect 








for the conduct of the Italians there, during | 


the campaign, while they fought as auxiliaries 


truth of what Tasso says: 
del valor la rode.” 

We have already called attention to the 
peculiarly Italian character, which gives a 
charm to this work. Pe ‘pe declares unreserv- 
edly that he hates the Austrians, and that 


A premio usurpa 


with the whole depth of his feelings as an 
Italian, —not from petty, 
which might rather have inclined him the 
other way. But his hatred of the French is 
even more decided, and in this respect his 
‘Recollections’? may be of great service to 
the present rulers of Lombardy, if they really 
expect a disinterested support from the French 
republic. In 1801, Pepe might have remained 
quietly in his country, where a_ political am- 
nesty was guarantied by the French; but he 
would not live under their dominion; he 
hated the contemptible submissiveness of the 
king of Naples, and was almost driven mad 
by grief for his country. ‘‘ At that period,” 
he writes, ‘‘ political excitement was very 
great; the youth of Italy were deeply im- 
pressed with sentiments of nationality ; they 
read aloud the works of Alfieri, and declaimed 


personal motives | 











the verses directed against the French; nor | 


were there wanting collisions of various kinds 
in the towns of Lombardy.”’ In the summer 
of 1806, he returned from a rigorous re ese 
ment, of which we shall presently have ocea- 
sion to speak, to Naples, and found the sov- 
ereignty of Joseph Bonaparte established. 


He was convinced that the times were no | 
longer those of a republican heroism, that the 

name republic had become a by-word, that the | 
better principles of the French republie had | 


become the property of the wealthier and more | 


enlightened classes, 


while all the evils of the | 


period were perpetrated by the clergy, the | 


lower orders, and the sovereign. It seems 


doubtful whether by the sovereign he means | 


Ferdinand LV., 


upon whom and upon whose 
wife ¢ 


‘aroline he has no praises to bestow, or 
Joseph Bonaparte; he does not appear to 
wave any dislike for the latter, although he 
says of him, that he never understood his 


own position, and gave himself up to unkingly |, 


occupations. Of Murat, Pepe speaks in 


e e | 
higher terms; he seems to have been eapti- 


vated by the first glance of the new monarch, 
hy his 
appearance, and warlike qualities. And when 
Murat praised the Neapolitan troops, Pepe 
fell into eestacies, saw in Murat a Neapolitan 
Charles XIL., and devoted himself to his ser- 
vice with the greatest activity. 
was after all nothing but a soldier, and seized 
with avidity that idea of the unity of Italy, 


, which gave the promise of a free and powerful 
in the French ranks, often experienced the | 


| 


} 


| 


country. He was accordingly able to reeon- 
cile himself to a Neapolitan viceroyalty of 
Italy, which under a strong government would 
produce a new state of national self-confidence, 
in lieu of the former vacillation and timidity. 


| Ile derives the greatest pleasure from the | 


Italian ees who, to the number of 300, 000 | 


frank, joyous manners, his_ brilliant | 


For Pepe 
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men, fought under the national flag during | him in Italy, Spain, France, the Ionian isl- 


| the eighteen years of the union of Italy with 

France. But General Pepe has not remem- 
bered that these Italians fought only for the 
ambitious plans of Napoleon, and has forgotten 

_ to chronicle the innumerable complaints of the 

Italian population, their conspiracies and re- 

_ volts, and the joy which they manifested, 
when, in 1814, they were delivered from the 
French yoke. 

In 1810, General Pepe obtained a separate 
-command in Spain, whither, at his earnest 
| request, he was sent by the king. As com- 
_mander of a Neapolitan brigade he introduced 

discipline, order, and neatness, and took part 
in all the important battles of the years 1810- 
1813. We find in this portion of the work 
many interesting details, having reference to 
the Italian troops, whose bravery during this 
war is seldom mentioned in the French 
accounts. 

Pepe made his last campaign in 1814, 

under Murat, to whom he was warmly at- 
tached, when the Neapolitans and Austrians 
fought together against the viceroy of Italy. 
_As this campaign has hitherto been only 
known from the Austrian reports, the descrip- 
_ tion of an eye-witness is deserving of consid- 
eration; and the same remark applies to the 
chapter which relates the attempts made by 
Murat in the years 1810 and 1811 to effect a 
landing in Sicily. 

Our readers will perceive that the life of 
General Pepe was as rich in stirring events 
as that of many others during the unquiet 
years from 1792 to 1814 ; but there were few 
who had the good fortune to be, like him, a 
general in his twenty-ninth year. We find 


ands; at one time in open war, at another 
engaged in secret conspiracies against the 
oppressive government of Naples ; at one time 
victorious, at another vanquished. The worst | 
fate he endured was, when, as a youth of nine- | 
teen years of age, after the failure of the 
attempt to excite a revolt in Calabria, he was 
conveyed to the Fossa del Maritimo on the 
coast of Sicily. This frightful prison was 
originally a cistern, the descent to which was 
by means of a moveable wooden ladder ; it 
was six feet wide and twenty long, but of 
unequal height, so that it was only in the 
middle that one could stand upright ; except 
at mid-day it was quite dark; the air was 
very impure; it was filled with noxious in- 
sects, and five persons had to exist in it. 
Thence Pepe was removed to the dungeon of | 
the castle of St. Catarina, on the island of 
Favignana, which was constructed in a deep 
excavation in the rock, damp and dark, but 
tolerably spacious. Here he had to live two 
years in the company of twenty men, who, 
with a few exceptions, had been convicted of 
murder; fortunately the humanity of the com- 
mander procured for him a few indulgencies, | 
and he was rich enough to be able to send to | 
Trapani for some books. We could not be- 
lieve that any government in the nineteenth 
century could be guilty of such cruelty | 
towards political offenders, if it was not 
related in this plain and unaffected narrative, 
and abundantly confirmed by other testimony. | 
Pepe did not obtain his liberation until the | 
summer of 1806, when he entered into the | 
service of king Joseph. — Blatter fiir Lite- 
rarische Unterhaltung. 
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CHAPTER I. — THE BILL IS ACCEPTED. 
_ _ The genealogical tree of which Mr. Julius 
Claver Macfum was a sprig, was an old, old 
| piece of vegetation, at least so said Mr. Julius 
_Macfum. If the historian may rely upon the 
testimony of this gentleman, the Macfums 
same to England with the Conqueror ; and, if 
_ the characteristics of this member of the fami- 
ly may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
_Macfums, I should judge that Julius was 
right in his asseveration. Julius Macfum 
was not a man of education, nor was he pos- 


PROGRESS OF 





A BILL. 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


sessed of any wonderful talent, but he con- 
trived to make a very decent figure in the 
world, nevertheless. In the first place, he 
was never seen twice in the same waistcoat — 
a fact sufficient to establish any man’s reputa- |, 
tion in genteel society. And then, he wore 
mustachios and talked about the Maefums in 
India. He was dependent upon some unseen | 
uncle, who forwarded him periodical remit- | 
tances, and gave him to believe that he would 
leave him the bulk of his property. He had 
lately been introduced to Mr. John Henry 
Pursey, and had taken this young gentleman 
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‘in hand. Fortunate young Pursey! John 
| Pursey was a young, and, need it be added, 
an inexperienced man, for he had married. 
| He was not in brilliant circumstances, as may 
' be inferred from his early marriage, for it is 


|| always your needy young men who settle in 


their green youth. 
He was aclerk in the City, and rented a 


' seven-roomed cottage in the neighborhood of 


|| 
| 
1] 


, time. 


tle of the landlord’s 


Chelsea, where he ensconced his wife and one 
servant, and where he usually spent his eve- 
nings and his Sundays. For six or eight 


months after his marriage, this modest house 


was his world; but by degrees a longing for 
some change, some excitement, to vary the 


| monotonous quiescence of this domestic bliss, 


stole over him, and he wandered forth into the 
night haunts of London, in one of which he 
became acquainted with Mr. Julius Macfum. 
And Macfum, in the largeness of his heart 


and the emptiness of his pocket, determined 
to test the truth of his protégés soul—to try 


whether he had discovered one trusting nature 
among the selfish and suspicious souls that 
choked London. And Pursey, elated with 
the condescensions of his mustachioed friend, 
vaunted the aristocratic nature of his new ac- 
quaintance to his co-clerks, with the air of a 
man who had made an important onward step 
in the world. It was arranged that the new 
friends should take a chop together. Macfam 
would have asked Pursey to his club, only he 


wished for a quiet evening, and he knew that | 


he should meet Lord Condiment there, who 
would insist upon his supping with him ; so it 
was arranged that they should dine at the Café 
de Europe, in the Haymarket, where Macfum 
assured his young friend they would get a first- 
rate steak and potatoes au naturel that would 
throw him into eestacies. The friends met as 
agreed. Pursey was punctual to his appoint- 
ment ; but Macfum was half an hour after his 
He had been detained at the Carlton, 
and had just left that bore, Sir George, in the 
Mall. I know it, however, to be a positive fact, 


_ that Macfum paid the toll-keeper of Waterloo- 


bridge the sum of one halfpenny, being the 
toll for his passage over that fabric, not a quar- 
ter of an hour before his arrival at the café. 
I shall not, after the fashion of certain novel- 
ists, describe the hissing chops of which the 
friends partook. I will simply mention the 
fact that Macfum insisted upon standing a bot- 
finest port, as a sedative 
after an ample dinner. And then began that 
lazy conversation in which Englishmen usually 
indulge after their principal meal. 

o T his is n’t a bad glass of wine, 
Pursey. 


. us ah 


”’ ventured 


oa aid M: ae fum, § sip ping the 











wine at intervals, and holding the glass to the 
light ; “T’ve been spoiled lately.” 
“ How so?’ 

‘Why, I’ve been spending a few weeks 
with Lord MacFleming, in the north of Scot- 
land, lately, and he has some of the most 
magnificent port, I think I may say, I ever 
tasted. A fine dry wine that cleans the mouth, 
if I may be allowed the expression. It was 
scareely so pure a wine, now [ call it to mind, 
as that I sent to an uncle of mine in India— 
the ungrateful old buffer! ”’ 

“What! did he pronounce it bad?” 

‘*Qh no! not he, the old cormorant! He 
wrote back an indignant letter, asking me if I 
thought half a pipe of wine (though he ac- 
knowledged that it was in fine condition) was 
not a shabby present to send to a relative who 
had been as good as a father tome. The rich 
old Indians imagine that we poor devils over 
here can make money as fast as they.” 

‘*Ts your uncle an Indian merchant?” ask- 
ed Pursey. 

‘Come, you ’re not taking care of yourself 
—fill. My uncle a merchant, eh? Well, I 
scarcely know what he calls himself; but of 
this fact I’m pretty certain, he has heaps of 
money. I take him to be an obese old sen- 
sualist, who lies all day under a tent, and is 
fanned by a brace of perspiring negroes. He ’s 
unmarried, and I’m the only relation he has 
in the world. You don’t know how exciting 
it is to he a member of a rich consumptive 
family—to see first one die, then another, and 
to be compelled at last to represent the entire 
family oneself.” 

‘And the family estate, 
sey. 

‘You sly rogue!” and the condescending 
Macfum poked his young acquaintance in the 
ribs. ‘* Yes, and the family estate—that’s a 
consolation, certainly. Within the last two 
years I have lost nine relations—no great loss, 
certs inly, as relations go. 

“My dear Mr. Macfum!”’ exclaimed Pur- 
sey, staring with astonishment. 

“My dear boy, I spoke sareastically—it ’s a 
habit of mine. “But you will allow, in common 
with all the world, that relations are great 
bores. They do take such deuced liberties 
with one. Sir, I would exterminate the 
whole race of uncles and aunts (cousins I 
don’t count as relations ; they ’re merely slow 


ia 


interposed Pur- 


connections, whom aman of sense ayoids)— | 


they are such insufferable bores ; and uncles, 
we have agreed to a man at the Carlton, that 
they are tyrannical old humbugs.”’ 

‘Do you include your uncle in this sweep- 
ing condemnation ?”’ 

‘Hang it! I searcely know. 


The old fel- 
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low used to behave himself in the most liberal 
manner. At one time, I thought him the most 
generous old fool on the face of the earth ; 
but now, d nit, he does not know how to 
treat a gentleman. Last year he got some odd 
erotchet into his head, and swore he would cut 
off my allowance. I wrote to him, and told 
him emphatically, that as a gentleman and a 
man of honor I could not consent to be treated 
like a youth of twenty; and then the stupid 








in the world, enclosing me a check for double 
my usual allowance. Rather handsome of the 
old boy, certainly. Now he’s got another 
crotchet in his head, and I’ve written him a 
| rather smart letter on the subject. I shall get 
a remittance, I suppose, by the next overland 
mail; meantime I must get Lord Condiment, 
or Sir George, to accept a bill for me. Sir 


|| George is a deuced good-natured fellow, but 


the worst of him is he ’s so awfully prosy. For 


offered to lend me a hundred pounds to last 
me a few days, until the arrival of the mail. 
To this I objected, as any considerate man 
would object to borrow cash of his friend if he 
could do without, so I frankly told him that I 
could n't think of using his money, but that 
if he would put his name to a bill for me it 
would answer the same purpose, and not put 


{| him to the inconvenience of drawing upon his 


banker. And so the matter was arranged. 
But let us talk upon another subject. [I’m 
boring you with these personal matters. Have 
you been to the opera yet 7” 

Pursey, who believed, with many of his 
class, that if he allowed he had not been to 
_ the opera that season, he would be set down 
_ by the Aabitués as a vulgarian, saved his char- 
acter by telling alie. He asserted that he 
was at the opera on the opening night. 

“Tn the omnibus-box ?”’ asked Macfum, 
carelessly. 

‘No; in the pit.” 

‘What say you, shall we lounge in there 
to-night ? I can pass a friend.” 

‘With pleasure.”” And the twinkle that 
sparkled from Pursey’s eye betrayed the flutter 
at his heart—showed to his friend that it was 


opera. 

‘TI introduce you to Lord Condiment ; I 
think you "ll like him.”’ 

Henry Pursey gladly assented to this pro- 
position. 
tion. To shake the hand of a live Lord! was 
| not this to reach the summit of human ambi- 
| tion ? 
| ‘* Waiter, another bottle of port! Do you 





| old fellow returned me the humblest answer | 


He was on the high road to distinc | 





ride much, or are you too much occupied with | 
your mercantile affairs ?”’ | 

“T don’t find much time for riding,’’ re- | 
turned Henry, anxious to avoid another false- | 
hood, yet without sufficient strength of mind | 
to acknowledge his ignorance of horseflesh. | 

‘No, I suppose not ; but still you use spurs | 
now and then ?”’ 

“Oh yes, now and then.” Henry Pur- 
sey’s relatives could have informed Macfum, | 
that his (Pursey’s) knowledge of horseflesh | 
was limited to an occasional canter upon the 
ponies stationed on Blackheath, for the espe- | 
cial patronage of those persons who do not ob- | 
ject to broken knees in their horseflesh, and 
ure not particular as to grooming. 

‘* Condiment has some first-rate flesh. 
you’re rather a judge, he will be glad to | 
see you manage one of hismares. If we meet 
him to-night, [’ll make an appointment with 


him for Sunday morning. Will that day suit | 
instance, when I was in the same strait, last 


| year, as [ was just now telling you, Sir George 


you?” 

* T’m afraid I’m engaged on the Sunday,” 
returned Henry, anxious to avoid a display of 
his equestrian awkwardness before a peer of | 


the realm, yet loth to lose so glorious an oppor- | 


tunity of parading himself in the company. 

* Well, we can arrange a day when we meet 
Condiment.’’ Here there was a pause in the 
conversation. Presently Macfum’s eye caught 





i} 


the date of the month suspended against | 


the opposite wall. He lifted his glasses has- 
tily, and again read the date. 
soul!’’ he then exclaimed. 
the right day of the month? ” 


‘Yes sir,’ answered that important fune- 


_ tionary. 


| night, then. 


no common occurrence to him to visit the 
Oh! here he is! 


‘Why, hang it, Sir George leaves town to- 
Waiter, fetch me a seven-and- 
. . . ’” 

sixpenny bill stamp dirreetly. 


* Yes sir,”’ again vouchsafed the nimble in- | 


dividual addressed as waiter, as he disappeared 


‘“* Hang it, what an ass I am. 
thinking that this was the thirteenth only. 
Sir George leaves town to-night, the fifteenth. 
He’s almost the only man in the world, of 


| 

| 

| 

| 

° ' 
with the money. | 
i 

i 

| 

| 

| 


whom I could ask so delicate a favor. 
may yet catch him at the Carlton. 

he should take a chop there at. six. 
take this fellow, I wish he ’d make haste. 
Excuse me for a few mo- 
ments, my dear boy, I’m only going round to 
the Carlton. I shall just catch Sir George, if 
I run for it.”’ 


* Bless my 
“Waiter, is that | 


| 


| 


I’ve been | 


But I | 
He said | 


Deuce | 


} 


| 
| 
| 





And Mr. Julius Macfum rushed into the i 


street, leaving Henry to enjoy the remainder 


. ) = : | 
of the wine and his own vain reflections. | 
‘Well, I have ’nt been unlucky all my life,”’ || 


soliloquized the youth. 





‘*T ’ve done it at last, | 


| 
=p 
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I wonder whether Macfum could get one a 
jost in the Treasury. If Macfum can’t, I 
should think Lord Condiment could, easily. 
Macfum is a deuced good fellow ; there’s no 
mistake about that. What would Mary say, 
if she could see me hand in glove with half 
the aristocracy of the land? She ‘ll want to 
be introduced to Lady Condiment and Sir 
George’s wife: but how’s it to be done? I 
can’t ask Condiment home to our grubby 
place: ecod! no; he ’d cut me directly. It’s 
a deuc ed bore. Ho! here ’s Macfum ! 

‘He ’s off !—Lady George fetched him in 
the travelling carriage at half-past five. It’s 
a confounded nuisance! I’m hanged if I 
don’t eut the Carlton.”’ 

“Why?” 
‘| *Beeause of late they ’ve admitted some 
great snobs, whom it turns one ill to meet. I 
was near upon knocking one of the plebeians 
down just now—a coarse brute! I was in the 
|| reading-room, making some inquiries after Sir 
George, when the fellow came up and asked 
me if I wanted to see the Baronet very partic- 
ularly ? 1 told him, conceiving that he was 
a gentleman, that I did wish to see Sir George 
on an urgent pecuniary matter, when the gros- 
ster presumed to ask if he could be of any 
service Y—he—an utter stranger! 
Ld a good mind to horsewhip him for his in- 
solence ; and I added, by way of a lesson to 
the ignorant scoundrel, ‘ You should know, 
sir, that a gentleman receives a favor from no 
man who is not strictly his friend.” The fel- 








diment would.” 
‘Tam thankful for your earnest friendship,” 


gratitude at the delicate compliment of his 
companion. 

Macfum threw the bill stamp upon the table, 
seized the decanter, 


classes. 


‘* Now, Pursey, let ’s drink to a last- 
ing friendship. 2 
‘With unfeigned pleasure,” answered Pur- 

sey, extending his hand to Macfum; and the 
two drank to that rarity—a lasting friendship. 

‘“Condiment is at the elub now: he rather 
annoyed me. Waiter, bring a pen and some 
ink—and a sheet of paper. I must write a 
word to Captain Butter ; so you ‘lle xe use me, 
|| Pursey 7’? And Macfum wrote a short note 
,| to his worthy friend in the Guards. 
Surely each soldier in the 
i must yrve at least five hundred friends, if we 
| take into account the crowd of people who 
claim friends ship with this highly fashionable 
| and highly use ‘less corps. 
| “ Waiter ! have you a porter to take a letter 
j as far as the Horse Guards?” 
a baa meal 





of his epistle. ‘* Never mind, [’’]l take it my- 
self. As 1 was telling you, Condiment annoy- 
ed me rather. He said that if I had asked 
him he would have been happy to oblige me 
with his name to the bill. But, as I told him, 
how could he expect me to mention such a 
matter to him, when he had not so much as 
hinted his willingness to serve me! 
fore, of course, declined his offer. Don’t you 
think it was acting as became a man of spirit ?”’ 

‘Certainly. [admire your spirit exceed- 
ingly.”’ Pursey’s enthusiasm in favor of his 
companion was now extreme. He took a pen, 
drew the bill towards him, and attached his 
name thereto, in spite of the remonstrances of 
Macfum, who protested that he would not have 





I told him | 


low addressed me as fainiliarly as you or Con- | 
. 


answered Pursey, his breast bounding with | 


and filled two brimming | 


shouted Mac- | f 





asked such a favor of Pursey upon such a 
short acquaintance for worlds. Pursey begged 


their respective homes to dress for the opera. 


CHAPTER IIl.—THUE BILL IS CASHED. 


When He nry Pursey was fairly out of sight, 
Macfum shape .d his course in the dire setion of 
Furnival’s Inn. He drew the bill from his 
pocket, and read it over, chuckling the while, 
and then he hastened onwards. “‘ I wonder 
whether the old rascal is at his office yet,”” he 
soliloquized, ‘‘ or whether he has shut up that 
vile swindling shop of his for the night.” 
The current of Macfum’s thoughts then ebbed 
back to the café ; and, as he hastened to the 


| inn, he recalled the points of his manceuvre to | 
mind, and felt serenely conscious of his talents | 
Macfum | 


as a trickster. Among his associates 
numbered a few young Lords and a sprinkling 
of mushroom Baronets ; and these green and 
| ‘fast’ noblemen, the height of whose ambi- 
tion was’ to train a winner for the Derby, or 
make more cannons than anybody else, and 
who had promised their progenitors to turn 
presently from a study of horseflesh to that of 
politics, patronized Macfum, and associated 
with him, because he was a jolly fellow and an 
aristocratic-looking dog. He was an expert 
practical joker, and was admired for his daring, 
_ and for his unfailing impadence. He had 
_ gained a bet with Lord Rappee, that he would 
_ get a Scotchman to accept a bill; and his sue- 


tion for consummate tact. It was generally 

believed that Maefum had accomplished what 

_the persuasive powers of fifty special pleaders 
would have failed to brine about, namely, the 

| 2 , : 

| acceptance of a bill by a Scotchman. Indeed, 

| 

| it is reported that the duped Scot was thence- 

forward looked upon by his countrymen as a 





fum, when he had completed the arrangement | 


I there- | 


that his friend would not mention so slight a | 
favor, and presently the two separated for 


SE 
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| cess in the matter had established his reputa- 
said regiment 
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| disgrace to his fatherland, and that his family, 
for this one false step, disinherited him. 
Macfum’s spirits never failed him, and he 
‘had the rare faculty of making his liveliness 
‘contagious. He once induced a funeral party 
to make a night of it, and in the character of 
witness made the Lord Chief Justice shake 
with laughter in his ermine. So, his friends 





_ were always pleased to meet him, and did not 
| busy themselves about the purity of his prin- 


ciples or the gentility of his descent. ‘They 
accepted his story about his uncle in India as 
a true tale, because they did not care to satisfy 
themselves that the said uncle was an apocry- 














— 





till morning. 
' armed the scandal of the world, and so Julius 
| Macfum flourished, unquestioned and unsus- 


' he must be at home. 


phal personage, inasmuch as this discovery 
would have condemned their jovial friend as an 
adventurer, and consequently have rendered 
the continuance of companionship with him 
impossible. And thus matters stood between 
Macfum and the world. Macfum did not dis- 
guise the humbleness of his sleeping room 
from his aristocratic acquaintance. He called 
his apartment his perch, and talked of finding 
his roosting-place when he was about to w ith: 
draw for the night. He was an open admirer 
of the style of dwelling patronized by Diogenes, 
and would ask his bachelor friends (if he had 
decided upon honoring their domicile for the 
night with his presence), whether they had a 
convenient tub wherein he might shake down 
This facetious philosophy dis- 


pected. 

He stopped before the dirtiest house of the 
dirtiest of inns, and having summoned a lean 
clerk by means of a dusty and rusty knocker 
on the right hand door, under which was paint- 
ed ‘‘ Mr. Zachariah Moss,” (a gentleman who 
repudiated his Jewish descent), that consump- 
tive and tightly-clad functionary declared that 
Mr. Moss had left office for the day, but would 
be in town by ten o’clock on the morrow 
morning. 

‘© You’re sure he’ll be here at ten, eh?” 
asked Macfum. 

“Yes sir; he’ll be glad to see you at that 
hour.’’ 

** Don’t doubt it. You can tell Moss from 
me, that I was never up but once at that dis- 
graceful hour ; and that was when I was roused 
by a relation of his to take an early trip across 
the water. Tell him I'll call at one, and that 
But you need only say 
that a gentleman of an eccentric turn of mind 
wishes to be swindled out of forty pounds to- 
morrow, and that he naturally comes to him to 
do the business, and Moss will be here to the 
minute.”’ 

The clerk’s face wrinkled into a grin as 





** Well,” thought the 
as he resumed his seat at his desk, 


Macfum disappeared. 
clerk, 


‘that chap must have had a deal to do w ith 
attornies ; he’s up to the dodges ; but we shall | 
have him allright and tight yet, I'll bet a wa- | 
> And at this thought a malicious grin— | 


ger.’ 
an expression quite horrible on the beardless 


face of youth— showed how effectually and _ 


earnestly Mr. Moss was inculeating the princi- 
ples of his profession in the mind of his pupil. 


Meanwhile Macfum hastened homewards to | 


dress for the opera. He lodged ina second floor 


of a house in or near the Waterloo road, with | 


a miserable woman, who, in a rash hour, had 
given him five hundred pounds and her hand. 
She was the daughter of a small tradesman 
who had amassed the above sum after a long 
life of humble industry, and who had bequeath- 


ed it to his daughter, telling her that she might 
become a lady if she acted prudently. Misera- | 


ble lesson! the young woman’s vanity was 
flattered hy her father’s words, and she follow- 


el bis paternal teaching by marrying Mr. Ju- 


lius Macfum. And what was the result ?—life- 
long, irreparable misery ! 
because he was in a desperate condition from 
want of money. 
a bill which his wife had accepted and cashed. 
He breathed to no man the fact of his mar- 
riage ; 
obscure lodging, where she might vegetate and 
die. He never positiv ely ill-tre: ited her, yet 
he never considered her in any of his plans. 
She was merely part and parcel of the luggage 
that encumbered his lodging. The reader 
must pardon the writer if he lingers over this 
melancholy scene—this reckless waste of a 
woman’s life. 


wretched creature’s spirit—her silent and al- 


most idiotic obedience to every beck or nod of 


him of whom she had expected so much, and 


from whom she had received nothing—present- | 
ed the most depressing picture of a wasted | 


life it is possible to conceive. 

When Mr. Macfum returned home from his 
visit to the office of Mr. Moss, he found his 
wife leaning over a flickering fire in a state of 
half stupor. She raised her eyes as he entered, 
yet spoke not a word. 


towards the woman, ‘‘ Now, Polly, I’m late. 
Let me have some clean linen and my evening 
dress. Do you think I want shaving?” 

The wife turned vacant eyes for a moment 


upon the fine, pulpy face of her husband, and | 


then a half-suppressed smile stole upon her lip, 


and she was about to approach nearer to him. 


She checked herself, however, and made an- 
swer in a quiet tone of voice, so that Macfum 
lid not perceive the momentary struggle that 


Macfum married | 


He looked upon himself as 


but resolved to live with his wife in an | 


The utter prostration of the | 


He threw down his hat | 
and gloves, and said, without turning his eyes 


ica 
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| say another word about it. 
_ do for you? 
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passed within her. The history of this woman’s 
life is a tragedy fraught with the most solemn 
warning to her wayward and ill-advised sister- 


‘hood. It is a tragedy, however, upon which— 


as it does not. bear upon the present history— 
the author must here drop the curtain. 
Macfum, in common with many men of no 
importance either in literary or theatrical cir- 
cles, had the right of passing a friend together 
with himself into the pit of the Opera. On 


the evening in question, he accompanied Pur- 


sey thither, and introduced him to one or two 


sporting celebrities, to the great joy of the 
| young novice. 


And Pursey returned home to 
his wife with a long account of the condescen- 
sion of the aristocrats, who had, in truth, 
youchsafed him but the stiffest obeisance. 
Macfum was half an hour behind the time 
of his appointment with Mr. Zachariah Moss, a 


fact which that gentleman noticed rather angri- 
| ly previous to the arrival of Macfum, but 


which he begged this gentleman not to men- 
tion when he made his appearance. The ex- 


terior of Moss was by no means prepossessing. 


He had a hooked nose, thick prominent lips, 
black, erisp, curly hair, a sallow complexion, 
and a habit of converting the letter W into a 


V; yet he declared there was not a thimbleful 


of Jewish blood in his veins. Macfum, who 
had perceived that Mr. Moss was guilty of the 
weakness of disavowirg his unmistakeable de- 
scent, determined to turn this perception to ac- 
count, and had turned it to account accordingly 
to the tune of £40, which he persuaded the 
attorney to give upon a £50 bill. On the pres- 
ent occasion Macfum resolved to play again 


upon the attorney’s weakness. 


‘‘[’m surprised to find you here to-day, 
Mr. Moss—Naturday! Bless me, isn’t this 


your Sunday?” commenced Macfum. 


‘Now, you know, Mr. Macfum, that my 


Sabbath is your Sabbath. You are jesting up- 


on my personal appearance. Shall we to busi- 
ness? What can | do for you?” 

* A friend of mine swears he saw you at a sub- 
urban synagogue last Saturday,”’ continued Mae- 


_fum; but he must have been mistaken. You'll 


pardon my blunder also, Mr. Moss, I trust.’’ 
“ Certainly, Mr. Macfuyg; certainly. Don’t 


” 


sey’s acceptance upon the table. 
“A hundred pounds! Really, Mr. Mae- 


fum, you come to mock me in my poverty.” 


‘Not I; it is you who intend to swindle 


mein mine. Don’t start, sir; it is your pro- 


fession. I don’t blame you,” said Macfum, 
coolly eyeing the attorney. 


“And who is Mr. Pursey ?” 


Now, what can [| 





| away upon me. 


** A householder in Chelsea.”’ 


‘Upon my word, I don’t know where to 


”? 


turn for the money, Mr. Macfum. 

Macfum laughed outright, and in answer to 
the questioning of the astonished attorney, 
said, ‘‘ Hang it, Moss, you ’d make a first-rate 
actor, but it doesn’t do with me. J know 
very well that you don’t contribute all the hun- 
dred-and-twenty per cent. per annum which 


you clear upon your capital to the charitable | 


institutions of the country. Come, let me 
have no more of this absurd whining, but tell 
me at once what you mean to give me on this 
bit of paper.” 

‘“* Are you a lover of the fine arts ?”’ asked 
Moss, suddenly, as though a newghought had 
struck him. 

‘What, have you a batch of pictures just 
come home from the bake-house, eh? A half 
dozen portraits of a patriarch of the Minories 
by the starved Buggins, just baked for Rem- 
brandts ; or a ragged boy with his finger to his 


9” 


nose, daubed in ten minutes by the same luck- | 
less individual, for ‘a sketch by Wilkie, a bar- | 


gain at twenty guineas?’ No, I don’t care 
” 
about the fine arts. 
‘© You are severe, Mr. Macfum,”’ answered 
Mr. Moss, with forced equanimity. 


“‘Tt does you good to tell youa little truth 


a 
now and then, or in your old age you may be 


deluding your soul with the idea of having led 
an honest career. Once for all, my good fel- 
low, remember that your acting is thrown 
Tell me at once how much 
rubbish in the shape of wine and pictures, and 
what amount of cash you are prepared to give 
me on this bill, and let’s have no more of this 
child's play.”’ 

The little attorney eyed his lecturer angrily. 
He felt the force of Macfum’s sarcasm ; he 


saw that he had to deal with one as shrewd | 
He smarted beneath 
the lashes of Macfum’s satire, and wished to | 


and worldly as himself. 


resent them ; but his interest forbade the in- 
dulgence. He contented himself with the 
hope that the day would come when Macfum 
would be in his power, and he garnered up his 
spite for that day. 

‘* Well,” he said at length, ‘I think you 
had better get it cashed by Mr. Abrahams, for 


I’m afraid my terms would not satisfy you. 
* This,”? answered Macfum, throwing Pur- | 


Money ’s extremely valuable in the city — so 


valuable, indeed, that it is, I may say, rash- | 
ness to trust cash out on uncertain bills, when || 
it will realize so much in the city with no risk | 


whatever.” 

‘Hang it, Mr. Moss, I’m not here to dis- 
cuss the monetary question with you. I sim- 
ply ask you what you are prepared to advance 
on that bit of paper ?”’ 
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«Tye some splendid port.” 

‘‘Of course; recommended strongly for 
salads and pickling, 1 suppose. I know the 
stuff! Good for dizziness, and, mixed with 
water, for headaches. Well, and how many 
dozen do you propose to favor me with?” 

‘The wine to which I allude, Mr. Macfum, 
has been pronounced by first-rate judges to be 
of most excellent quality. I could let you 
have four dozen of it at fifty shillings a dozen.”’ 

‘“‘That’s ten pound. Well! Now for the 
Rembrandt by Buggins.” 

With the utmost gravity, and without no- 
ticing the comment made by Macfum, Mr. 
Moss proceeded to enlarge upon the beauties 
of the two sketches by Wilson which he pro- 
posed to include in the bargain. He directed 
his clerk to fetch the master-pieces in question, 
and the paintings were forthwith produced. 
Macfum, with a mock air of gravity, raised his 
glass to his eye, and proceeded to dilate upon 
the airiness of the distance, the masterly exe- 
cution of the foliage, the graceful curve given 
to the tail of one of the sheep, the exquisite 
taste displayed in parting the wool of another 
of the flock down the back, the liquidness of 
the water, and the melting tones of the half- 
distance, until Mr. Moss was well-nigh over- 
come with rage. 

“ Well,”’ said Macfum, at length, having 
ended his criticism, ‘‘ Buggins has talent. It 
required a genius to give that graceful curve to 


a sheep’s tail.”’ 


‘* Perhaps so,”’ returned Mr. Moss, sharply. 
‘“‘T intend to have twenty pounds for those 
two pictures.” 

* And quite right, Mr. Moss, quite right,” 
continued Macfum, pleased to perceive that he 
had roused the anger of the attorney, yet anx- 
ious not to provoke a refusal to cash the bill. 
‘What is your percentage ?”’ 

“Thirty. That leaves forty, which you 
may have in cash; that is to say, if I have as 
much as forty pounds by me. Luke, what 
money is there in the box ?”’ 

‘* Forty-two pounds, sir,’”’ shouted the clerk. 

“You see, Mr. Macfum, that I have done 
my best for you.” 

“Certainly. Your self-denial is worthy of 
imitation. You are a man of truly Christian 
spirit, Mr. Moss. I accept your terms.”’ 

And on these terms the bill was cashed. 

‘“ Where am IT to send the pictures and 
wine ?”’ asked Moss, as Macfum rose to de- 
part. ‘The Wilsons would hang well in 
your hall,”’ added the attorney, with his mali- 
cious grin. 

‘Do you think so? I believe there is a 
vacant space left in my back kitchen ; or per- 
haps it is occupied by the last masterpiece you 











let me have at such a woful sacrifice ; so you 
had better keep them for the present. 

«« And the wine?” 

“‘T shan’t pickle this season. Stay, you 
may direct both the wine and pictures to 


Henry Pursey, Esquire, Briar Cottage, Bat- , 


tersea-lane, Chelsea, and enclose my card in 
the parcel.”’ Pursey is a young man, and an 
inexperienced man, thought Macfum, and 
doesn’t know good wine from bad. 
you allow me to write aword to Mr. Pursey fa 

** Certainly.” 

Macfum seated himself at Mr. Moss’ desk, 
and wrote the following sprightly epistle to 
his friend :— 

‘* Crry, Saturday. 

“My Dear Pursey.—Herewith you will 
receive a small sample of the same vintage as 
that of which we were talking yesterday at the 
café. It has all the tartness of a first-rate 
wile, and is as fruity and clear as the most 
fastidious alderman could wish. ‘The accom- 
panying pictures are two Wilsons—exquisite 
specimens of that master, as you will doubt- 
less perceive. They were given to me by the 
late Colonel Cutlet. They are thrown away 
in my bachelor tub; so pray accept them, 
with the sincere friendship of 

Jutius Macrum. 

‘Lord Condiment is delighted with you. 
Ile says we must all h#e a day of it out of 
town next Saturday. We can ‘t do without 
you, so you must hold yourself disengaged for 
that day. 

“To Henry Pursey, Esquire. 


99 


“Will | 


‘“*There,”’ said Macfum, giving the letter to | 


Mr. Moss; ‘‘let the bearer of the rubbish 
take this with him.”’ 
‘*You’re a clever man,’ answered Mr. 


Moss, glancing at Macfum, with a look half of | 


envy and half of satire. 


“T wish I could return the compliment, | 


Mr. Moss.” 


** You’re hard upon a man of humble pre- | 
Have I not dealt with you like a | 
1 acted as i 


tensions. 
Christian, Mr. Macfum? Have 
though there were a thimbleful ef Jewish blood 
in me?” 

** No, that you @rtainly have not, my dear 
Mr. Moss ; you have acted as though you had 
bucketfulls. Good day.” 


The lawyer muttered some angry words to | 


himself as his customer departed, and then 
summoned a gray-headed, wrinkled old man— 
a piece of human antiquity, wholly devoid of 
that gentleness and softness which give a sane- 
tity to age—into his presence. 

‘* Has Solomon effected an 
Berner street yet?” 


entrance in 
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‘* No sir.”’ 

s I suspect that he’s acareless fellow. Care- 
lessness won’t do for us—tell him that from 
| me, do you hear? He was three weeks get- 
| ting into Pee kham Rye, a and then only effected 
| an “entrance in a wine- hamper, though to my 
certain knowledge there were three distinet 
entrances: to the house.” 

‘“« Yes sir, but people has got so sharv of late, 
as the principle of seizin’ is spreadin’ (with 
the progress of civilization, I suppose), that it 
wants an uncommon sharp ’ un to get into a 
house now-a-days.”’ 

‘“T’ve a job for you to set about directly. 
You'll have to convey some wine and pictures 
to Chelsea in the course of Monday. Now 
just attend to what I am going to tell you. 
You will be bearer of a letter to Mr. Henry 
Pursey (to whom the goods in question are to 
be consigned), which you will insist upon de- 


COLLECTANEA. 


MIRABEAU'S DEATII-BED. 


Slowly declined the day, and the shadows 
of night crept over the land—the last night of 
his earthly pilgrimage : but if the shades 
of death were upon the body, the starlight 
of the intelleet-—the meteoric soul—gleamed 
out in undiminished brilliance. His physi- 
cian lay on a neighboring couch, and Mir- 
abeau spoke with wondrous continuity till the 
morning; his words pouring forth too rap- 
idly and too impetuously, in an unbroken fire- 
flood, as in the Assembly in his days of 
strength. Slowly also the curtains of ‘night 
were in their turn drawn aside, and daylight 
began to dawn upon the world. His last day 
on earth! Think what lies in that! The 
past curling back like an indistinct and con- 
fused battle- picture, the present wavering like 
an empty vapor, and before, the dim immensity 
of the unknown To-Come, looming up in the 
hazy distance: unknown and dubious to the 
best of us Christians ; but alas! doubly so to 
the dying Mirabeau ; for he properly had no 
belief whatever, and i in the world to come he 
knew not the consoling sublimity of an univer- 
sal tribunal and an everlasting reward ; but 


and an annihilation. And it is this that ren- 
ders his death all the more heroic ; for it is 
comparatively easy to die when death is re- 
garded as the portal to a happier kingdom ; 





he looked forward unto death simply as a rest | 





livering into his hands or into his wife’s 
Well, when you get into the house, run your eye 
over the furniture, and judge, as far as you are 
able, whether there are a hundred pounds’ 
worth of goods in the house. Do you hear?” 
“Yes sir; very well, A hundred | 
pounds’ worth. It must be a decent room- | 
full to fetch that. Did you hear, sir, that Mr. 
Isaac’s Clapham execution only fetched an | 
odd three hundred, sir? ”’ 
“T said Isaacs would burn his fingers. | 
Mind you have your eyes about you on Mon- 
day. And just notice where the back entrance 
lies and whether the servants answer the 
tradesmen that way. Deuce take it, I'm 
obliged to teach you fellows your business.”” 
“Tl not be blind, sir, depend upon it,”’ an- 
swered the hideous old man, as he hobbled 
out of the office.’’ 
(To be continued. ) 











but when an ignoble rest is the highest expec- 
tation, it is not so easy. 

His first act on this last day was one of hu- 
mane consideration. The wife of a faithful 
retainer, named Legrain, had scarcely ever 
left his chamber since his illness, although her 
son was ill of a fever, and she herself very far 
advanced in pregnancy ; and scarcely had the 
day dawned ere Mirabeau addressed her 
thus :— 

‘* Henrietta, you area good creature. You 
are about to have a child, and are risking the 
life of another, and yet you never quit me. 
You owe yourself to your family; go, there- 
fore ; I desire it.’ 

As soon as day had broken thoroughly, the 
windows were flung open, and the mild spring 
breeze stole in and ‘fanned his feverish temples. 

‘* My friend,”’ he said to Cabanis, “I shall 
die to day. When one is in that situation, 
there remains but one thing more to do; and 
that is to perfume me, to crown me with flow- 
ers, to environ me with music, so that I may 
enter sweetiy into that slumber wherefrom 
there is no awaking.”’ 

His mention of flowers was one of the ruling 

assions asserting itself at the hour of de ath. 
Tn his little garden he had many trees and 
shrubs, then greenly verdant, and here and 
there, in tuft or border, the earlier flowers 
were bursting into bud, and the later ones 
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| peeping from the brown earth ; F and that his 
eye might behold them once again, they wheel- 


| ed his bed to the open window, and he looked 


forth into the expanse of heaven. Just then, 
as though to greet him, the round and lustrous 


sun emerged from behind the clouds, and ray- 


ed forth upon him; and as he basked in the 
beams, and gazed up, dazzled and delighted, 
to its broad circle, he cried—* If that is not 
God, it is at least his cousin-german !”’ 

He then informed Cabanis that he felt he 
should not live many hours, and begged him 
to promise not to leave him till his des ith ; and 


when, in promising, Cabanis burst into tears, 


he said, ‘‘ No weakness, unworthy yourself 
and me! This is a moment when we ought to 
know how to make the most of each other. 
Pledge me your word that you will not make 
me suffer useless pain. I wish to be able to 
enjoy, without drawbacks, the presence of all 
dear to me.”’ 

He then had de Lamarck brought to him, 
and having placed him on one side of him on 
his bed, and Cabanis on the other, for three 


| quarters of an hour he spoke to them of pri- 


vate and public affairs, ‘* gliding rapidly over 
the former, but dwelling upon the latter ;’’ in 
mentioning which, he uttered his memorable 
words :— 

‘‘T carry in my heart the dirge of the mon- 
archy, the ruins whereof will now be the prey 
of the factions. 

Almost immediately after this he lost his 
power of speech, in which state he lay for an 
hour, apparently devoid of pain ; but at about 
eight, the coup-de-grace of death was being giv- 

his body convulsed and writhed as though 
in frightful and agonizing pain, and in dumb 
torture he signed for drink ; water, wine, lem- 
onade, and jelly were offered, but refusing 
them all, he signed again for paper; which 
being given, in hot rapidity he scrawled his 
wants and wishes in the words To strep! (dor- 
mir). Then, when that wish was not complied 
with, he wrote more at length, praying for 
common humanity’s sake, that they would give 
him opium. Just at that time Dr. Petit ar- 
rived, and decided upon giving him a com- 
posing draught ; and the prescription was im- 
mediately despatched to the nearest druggist. 
Meanwhile, his aggravated death-pangs had 
burst the very chains of death, and he recoy- 
ered speech to give a reproach to his friend. 

‘“‘The doctors, the doctors!’ he cried. 
“Were not you (to Cabanis) my doctor, and 
my friend? Have you not promised me that I 
should be spared the anguish of a death like 
this? Do you wish me to die regretting hay- 
ing given you my confidence ?”’ 

Having said which, he sunk into a kind of 





asphyxia, and lay motionless, and to all ap || 


| pearance insensible ; but cannon firing in the || 
distance aroused him, and he said, in dreamy 


surprise— 
** Are those already the Achilles’ funeral ?”’ 


And immediately after, as the chimes rung | 
half past eight, he opened his eyes slowly, and | 


gazing heavenward, died ! 


“ So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies 
All that this world is proud of. From their 
spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down, 
Perish the greatness and the pride of kings.” 


He w 


days old; and as he lay there a corpse, the 


beholders remarked that—‘* Except one single | 
trace of physical suffering, one perceives with | 


emotion, the most noble calm, and the sweetest 
smile upon that face, which seems enwrapped 


was forty-two years and twenty-four | 


in a living sleep, and occupied with an agree- 


able dream.”’ 

So closes the most wonderful death-bed 
scene whereof we yet have annals: we call it 
wonderful, and not beautiful; and yet we 
would not have it otherwise, for it is altogether 
in keeping with the man, and completes the 
character. A Christian’s death had assuredly 
been more affecting, more beautiful, and less 
remarkable ; but this stands out isolated, 
unlike any other, 
tions be esteemed as the beau-ideal of a mate- 


and must for many genera- | 


rialist’s death-bed—as the sublime of Deistic || 


Faith !—Mirabeau. 





DWARF VEGETATION IN CHINA. 


The dwarf vegetation of China is peculiar 
to that country. I have had in my possession 


an oak, two feet high, bearing acorns, and its | 
trunk exhibiting all the external marks of an | 


aged tree. I have also had orange and citron 
trees of the same size, bearing fruit of a very 
fine flavor. One of these orange-trees used to 

roduce, at the same moment, incipient buds, 

slossoms in full flower, fruit newly set, and of 
full size, in a green state, and ripe. But the 
greatest curiosity I had, was a bamboo-tree, 
two feet and a-half high, so distorted as to rep- 
resent a dragon with a boy seated on his 
back. 

I had a very curious Camelia Japonica ; I 
never heard of, or saw one like it in China. 
It was of a unique, bright purple color. The 
Chinese could not have ‘dy ed it, as it bloomed 
in my own possession. The flower was large, 
and its form was perfect. All these dwarfs of 
the vegetable world, were the gift of a valued 
friend, who took some pains to procure them 
for me ; but the air of Hong-Kong destroyed 
them, as it does everything else. 


I have seen | 


Pea 
pz 

















| 
| 





~aman’s hand ; but I did not see it. 
of dwarfing is simple ; the branch of a full- 
grown tree is covered with mould, which is 


| and fruit. 
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three feet ; its trunk had all the appearance of | 
old timber, and the branches tapered similar to | 
those on a natural-sized tree. I have heard of | 
an orange-tree being distorted into the form of | 
The mode 


bound round with cloth or matting, and kept 
constantly wet ; the fibres of the branch thus 
covered soon shoot into the mould, and then | 
the branch is carefully cut from the tree, the 
bandage is removed, and it is planted in new | 
earth. The fibres then become roots, and thus 
that which was previously a branch on the 
parent tree becomes a trunk, bearing flowers 
The buds at the extremity of the | 
branches which are intended to be dwarfed, | 


| understand, is not the only person for whom | 


are torn off as soon as they appear, and by this 
means the branches are arrested in their growth, | 


and other buds and branches shoot out. 
a certain time,*sugar-juice is applied to the 


After 


| trunk of the dwarf-tree, by which means inseets | 


_of unfiltered water. 


are attracted, and thus the bark is injured, and 

to old trees. 

into shape, and retained in it by means 

pieces of bamboo.— China and the Chinese. 
—— 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 
Parent Sevr-Cieansinac Water Fitter.— 
We have been favored by Mr. Higgs, of 


Lord street, with an opportunity of inspecting 


a self-cleansing water filter, which has been 
patented by Mr. Brooke Smith and Mr. R. F. 
Sturges. The invention appears to be by far 
the most complete which has yet been intro- 
duced, and to afford all the advantages that 
are required in such an apparatus. It can be 


_ attached to the usual water-pipes without diffi- 


culty, and without interfering with the supply 
It is brought into action 


_ by the mere turning of a tap, can be cleansed 





| 

| 
| 
a 


| by a reversed action, and consequently it may 
be safely entrusted to the care of any ordinary 
person. The self-cleansing principle, now, we 
believe, introduced for the first time, is per- 


haps the most valuable part of the invention. 
In most eases the filtration is carried on for 
some time through the mass of accumulated 
filth, and the perfect purification of the water 
is rendered almost impossible. The moderate 
price of the filter is another and important 
recommendation. — Liverpool Albion. 


| mean to do—wait till M. Leverrier himself 
that knotted appearance is produced, peculiar | publishes this admission. But that the account 
Vhen it is proposed to give any | of the meeting of the Institute is very cireum- 
particular form to a tree, the branches are bent | stantially given, we should rather incline to 
of | believe that this asserted communication is the 





: . . 
a lu-chee tree, whose natural size is that of our | Gas ror ont.—Mr. Thomas Waugh, of | 
full-grown mulberry-tree, dwarfed into one of | Berry Edge, publican, has got a gasometer all 


to himself! It has usually been concluded | 
that a man must dispense with the luxury of | 
gas unless his lot be cast in a good-sized town ; | 
but Mr. Waugh, thanks to an ingenious pit- | 


_man of Garesticld colliery, has gas works of | 


. . . >= | 
his own, which only cost him about £25, and | 
he can brag of having a more brilliant light | 
than the folks of Neweastle. Mr. Waugh, we | 


| 


the engineering collier has constructed gas | 


_ works ; others have had him at work illumin- | 


ating their houses; and we shall be glad if | 
this notice prove an advertisement to him, and | 
get him a few more jobs.— Gateshead Ob- | 
server. 





A paragraph has been going the round of | 
the papers which asserts that a M. Babiget | 
has, by a communication made to the Institute, 
‘to a great extent’’ convinced M. Leverrier | 
that Neptune is not the planet calculated by | 


him. We recommend our readers to do as we | 


echo of some of the English or American 
speculators on the subject of ‘‘ Neptune no 
Neptune.” — Atheneum. 





Messrs. Longman & Co. announce the fol- 
lowing important works for publication during 
the ensuing season : 

The History of England, from the Accession 
of James If. By Thomas Babington Mac- 
aulay. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 

The Saxons in England: a History of the 
English Commonwealth until the Time of the 
Norman Conquest. By J. M. Kemble, M. 
A. 2 vols. Svo. 

Letters of William III. and Louis XTV., 
and of their Ministers. Extracted from the 
Archives of France and England, and from 
Family Papers. Edited by P. Grimblot. 2 
vols. Svo. 

The Judges of England: with Sketches of 
their Lives, and Notices connected with the 
Courts at Westminster from the Time of the 
Conquest. By E. Foss, Esq., F.S.A. Vols. 
I. and IT. 8vo. 

Loyola and Jesuitism. 
Post 8vo. 

Sacred 


and Legendary Art. By Mrs. 
Jameson. 


2 vols. square crown &vo. ; 


with | 












| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





By Isaac Taylor. | 


numerous wood cuts and Sixteen Etchings by | 


the Author. 








—_—— 


| The Fountain of Arethusa. By Robert | 
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of Sertorius.” 2 vols. post 8 


A Record of the Black Prince, in the Words 
of the Chroniclers. 
Illuminated Miniatures and other Lilustrations. 
Post Svo. in carved and pierced covers. 

Songs, Madrigals, and Sonnets. The Text 
set in borders of Colored Ornaments and Vig- 
nettes. Square feap. 8vo. handsomely bound. 

Keclesiastes: or, The Preacher. From the 
Holy Scriptures. Tlluminated in the Missal 
Style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 16mo. in a 
magnificent carved binding. 

‘The Song of Solomon. From the Holy 
Scriptures. Tlluminated in the Missal Style, 
by Owen Jones. Imperial 16mo. elegantly 
bound in relievo leather. 

The History of the Jews of Spain and 
Portugal, from the Earliest Times to their 
dgjnal Expulsion from those Kingdoms. By 
KE. H. Lindo. S8vo. Plates and ”Fac-similes. 
12s. 
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SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


P. Viretrm Maronis Carmiva—With an 
and Notes. Chambers’ Classi- 
cal Series, edited by Schmitz and Zumpt. 
Philadelphia : Lea and Blanchard. 

The names of these distinguished classical 
scholars is a sufficient guaranty that the work 
undertaken by them is well done. Whether 


the plan adopted in the series of which this 
volume forms a part, of placing the notes at 


the foot of the page, be a judicious one, is a 
question which only practical teachers can de- 
cide, and on which much difference of opinion 
exists. The amount of assistance which ought 
to be afforded to scholars in the notes, is an- 
other controverted point ; and those who are 


Eyres asian, M.A., author cl «The Foun 


in favor of a minimum quantity, will find || 
this edition well calculated to meet their wants. 





|The text is mainly adopted from that of Wag- 


In Black Letter, with | 





ner’s edition, ‘though in certain matters of 
orthography the mode usually pursued in this 


——=- 


country (England) and to which our Diction- i! 


aries are adapted, has been employe ed.” We 
are surprised, that having so far departed from 
the text of Wagner, the " editors have thought 


proper to retain the very uncommon form of | 
_ the accusative plural, 7 


6. £. Nos 


ts for es ; g 


patria finis et duleia linguimus arva ; Sic | 
. % ©  e7e % ° ! 
canibus catulos similis, ste matribus haedos 


noram. 

The American reprint which we have before 
us, is neatly got up, and published at a mode- 
rate price. 





Atrrep in Inpia, or Scenes in Hindoo- 
stan. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
1848. 


There is perhaps no department of litera- 
ture in which so great an improvement has 
taken place during ‘the last fifteen or twenty 
years, as in that. of books intended for the 
young. Children are now regarded as ration- 
al beings with minds which require to be im- 
proved and developed, and for this end to be 
supplied with instruction in a form best caleu- 
lated to excite in them a vivid interest, and to 
prompt a desire to learn. When we state 
that the pretty little volume before us was 
originally published under the auspices of the 
Messrs. Chambers, our readers may be certain 
that it is one of the best of this class of works ; 
indeed, although it is perfectly simple and 
sasy of comprehension, a large portion of the 
contents would, we imagine, be both amus- 
ing and instructive to “children of a larger 
growth.” 
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